





THE THEATRE. 


(POSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSOOSOS 


Polyhymnia in Comic Opera. 


By CECIL W. FRANKLYN. 


her enthroned in fullest state one must go to the 
librettists of comic opera and study their inspired 
effusions. She is equal to all their requirements, 
and in love, patriotism, what you will, she alike 
: condescends to direct the flight of their pen. She 
permits, indeed, to these favoured of her worshippers a license 
as regards metre that makes them the chartered libertines of 
the poets, and a latitude, where reason is concerned, that is the 
despair and envy of workers in other poetic fields. 

Some specimens of the lyrics of a few of these authors can- 
not but be acceptable to those who may chance to have made 
acquaintance with them only when rendered unintelligible by 
the vocal deficiencies of singers, or overlaid with the melodic 
resources of the composer of the music. From the love-songs 
we shall naturally cull the choicest specimens. "We may pause 
to inquire, what are the requisites of a love song? Simplicity, 
of course, passion, tenderness, delicacy of thought displayed in 
exquisite music of word. Now comes Polyhymnia to the aid 
of her adorers, and in “ Our Diva” we find a gem which is the 
result of her inspiration :—* 





“ Once on a time your pretty face and form bewitching 
Rosy lips, and brilliant eye, 
Attractions rare would prove to all who to see stitching 
Their pretty. Marie would hie! 
* The quotations are exactly copied from the libretti, punctuation and all, 
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Charms have not fled, since you were all the beaux enchanting, 
Gay still that laughing glance, 

Destruction rare could work to those who gallivanting 
Think you the pride of France.” 


This for simple grace and unaffected charm is probably un- 
surpassable. It surely fulfils all the conditions. 

“La Béarnaise” gives us the following example of what a 
love song ought to be :— 


“Sleeping under the spell entrancing 
Of thy beautiful face, 
Sleeping while thy bright eyes are glancing, 
Would I were in his place ! 


‘Such a prize of heav'nly rapture 
On this laggard does wait, 
Were another his charmer to capture, 
He would merit his fate. 


“ Ah, if this brimming cup of pleasure 
Had been offered to me, 
How had I bless’d the gods for the treasure 
I should have found in thee.” 


Then for a duet between a passionate swain and scornful 
maiden, what could be better than this from “ Erminie ” ? :— 


“Rav. The blissful pleasure I profess 
Of such a meeting overjoys me 
I have not language to express 
The joy I feel and that annoys me 
Though with blessings beset 
As I roam the world through 
I can never forget 
My first meeting with you 
Erm. I beg, I beg that you'll not now 
. Some other day when more collected 
You may ‘declare protest and vow 
With metaphors you’ve recollected ” 


The italics are ours. It is difficult to say whether the lady or 
gentleman were more to be congratulated on this effort of 
the muse. But the former had another chance in a charm- 
ing love duet from the same melodious opera, containing the 
lines :— 


“Our destinies the unseen future hides, 
The coming gloom we cannot, cannot see— 
And cheering hope for e’er with us abides, 
Foretelling thoughts (séc) of joys to be.” 


The last line is quite too lovely! 
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“Les Cloches de Corneville” is not without beauties of its 


own. From its embarrassing riches we may select one of Ger- 
maine’s songs :— 





“ From pallid cheek you may be telling, 

With fear, not courage now I thrill, 

My timid heart ’gainst me rebelling, 
Is throbbing fast, do what I will! 

And tho’ my coward heart fain would not, 
In vain to stay away I tried, 

Let you come alone—Ah! I could not! 
And I’m by your side! 


And this from “ Dorothy” is worthy of preservation :— 


‘Oh! tell me why if you intended, 
Thus to treat my love with scorn 
Such rents as will never be mended, 
In this poor heart you’ve torn.” 


The boldness of the metaphor quite deserved to be allied to 
such originality of metre. 
In “ Babette ” we find :— 


* For, orange-blossom, now, at length, I know 

Souls dull with sorrow 
Vainly attempt to borrow 

A glory from thy buds of snow; 
The heart, alas! may heavy be 
Although the head is graced by thee ; 
And thy beauty so rare 
For a girl is oft a snare. 

But, precious flow’r, I'll love thy fragrance yet, 
Nor will thy brightness forget 

If thou wilt hear my prayer when I pray 

That I may wear thee for him I’ll love alway!” 





This combines tenderness with grace of expression, but for 


> 


pure passion we prefer some lines from “ Indiana ’’:— 


“ There at the dreamy hour of gloaming, 
When roses die upon the gale, 

There, with the loved one to be roaming. 
Tell o’er and o’er the old, old tale! 
Ah, sweet it were, the world forgetting, 

There linger (sic), by the world forgot ; 
The star of true love never setting, 
Life’s fray and fret remembered not!” 


It is impossible to be blind to the devotion of lovers who would 
willingly meet during a “ gale,” and roam about in it, moreover. 
Doubtless it is the strength of their affection that would render 
them less fragile than the “ roses,’ which, poor things, have to 
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“die upon” it. These subtle meanings should not be passed 
over by the reader, but carefully sought for, and earnestly 
studied. Justice should be done to the poet, at whatever cost to 
the brain. 

In that charming opera, “The Beggar Student,” we 
find :— 


“When a rosy light, gay herald of the morning, 
Glimmers in the east, and darksome night dispels, 
The lark t’wards heav’n her flight directs, the dull earth scorning, 
And as she soars, in song her tale of gladness tells. 
No plaintive ditties issue from her warbling throat 
She-loves to live, and grateful joy inspires her ev’ry note.” 


The originality of the rhythm is very noticeable. Again we 
have :— 


“Oh happy bride, Oh fair and gracious maiden, 
See, we are here With flowers laden 
Full soon shalt thou pronounce thy marriage vows 
We wait to conduct thee to thy spouse.” 


The polish of these lines is delightful. Yet it may be re- 
marked that, though the German composer thought fit to make 
his first four phrases identical with the second four, the lyrist 
submits to no such restriction, but sets lines of one metre to the 
former, and of a different metre to the latter, and neither lacks 
originality. The same praise may be awarded to the following 
from “ Nell Gwynne” :— 


“Run dittle brook, Run with thy silver feet, 
Fast thro the forest, and fast o’er the lea, 
And when thou’rt come where dwells my sweet, 
Tell her I wait at the trysting-tree.” 


’ From “Erminie” we may choose some lines from a. pathetic 
lay :— ‘ 
*‘ Darkest the hour ’ere light of dawn beameth 
Deepest the gloom ’ere the storm-clouds divide 
Be that my faith. In the adage there seemeth 
Hope, fo be cherished, whate’er may betide. 
Vain, vain the dream, my loved one can never 
Mine be ; as vain is the once plighted vow 
What pow’r can change the doom ; we must sever 
Ah, could the future look blacker than now ? 


“ Life’s light has gone ;. my pathway is lonely, 
Dreary! the star of my life’s brightness gone, 
Set ne’er to rise. ‘T’would seem my hope only. 
Rests in the thought—the belief, there is nane..” 


It may be objected that the pause after “mine be” in line 6, 
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and after “dreary” in line 10, is awkward for the composer, 
but it is no part of a librettist’s duty to make matters smooth 
for the musician, and if Mr. Jakobowski elected that no pause 
should be made there, so far as he was concerned, why, so much 
the worse for the singer! That is all. 

And a singer is a long-suffering individual, inured to much 
hardness. To be sure, too, we have heard “ Mine be as vain 
is the once piighted vow,” and “ Dreary the star of my life’s 
brightness gone,” sung with the singer’s face expressive of no 
intellectual disturbance whatever. Nor did the artist’s assertion 
that his hofe only rested in the ‘hough? that the star of his 
life’s brightness had set, since he had no belief in the idea, 
appear to cause the slightest mental throe. The understanding 
between vocalist and poet is invariably complete—apparently 
founded on a perfection of sympathy not always attained by 
mere auditors. It is possibly not necessary to point out the 
special effect gained by the juxtapcsition of the two phrases, 
“Life’s light has gone” and “My life’s brightness gone.” 
This is a touch that reveals the favoured worshipper of 
Polyhymnia. 

One last example of the love-song must suffice. It is from 
“The Old Guard” :— 


“ The lover’s hour is nigh, 
From belfry old, bark! the angelus is chiming, 
Light foot, and glancing eye, 
With shepherd pipe, upon the village green, are rhyming. 
And thou, oh my darling, dost thou not hie 
Where for thee the dancers delay ? 
Or dost remember (and remembering sigh) 
He who lovd thee well is gone away ?” 


The somewhat peculiar use of the verb rhyming reminds us 
that one of the most useful functions of comic opera librettists is 
the invention of new words, or new ways of using words. How 
successful they are in this department can be easily proved. 
In “ Ruddigore ” we read :— 
‘* She was in a pretty pickle, 
As she well might be— 


But his gallantries were mickle (sic), 
For Death followed with his sickle,” etc. 


In “ Carina” :— 


** Within the Halls of Memory 
We oft hear echoing still, 
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Some lingering strains of melody, 
To (séc) which our pulses thrill.” 


In “ Mynheer Jan” :— 


“‘Churls despising, 
Sweetness prizing, 
Joys devising, 

All would vie 
Every state in, 

. Courtesy great in, 

Bred innate (sic), in 
Days gone by.” 


We have here also to notice the ingenious manner in which 
the preposition “in’’ (line 5) is made to govern two words. 
Ordinary poets would almost certainly have placed a second 
“in” before “joys,” but it would be commonplace in the 
extreme. We can fancy a prose-writer arranging the words 
thus: All, in every state, would vie in devising joys. How 
lamentably wanting in invention would that be! Now, as we 
see it above, it irresistibly reminds us of the dear “‘ word-jumble”’ 
puzzle of our innocent childhood! Then, “bred innate! ”— 
courtesy bred innate !—how great must that courtesy be which 
is both innate and the result of breeding ! 

In “Indiana” we read that “the maid lay in slumber spell’d;” 
and in “ Pepita” “Sancho and Juan would din her’’—that is, 
another maid. How beautiful to be a maid spell’d and dinned! 
As for new words, in “‘ The Yeomen of the Guard” alone we get 
“ peerly proud,” and-“ virginity seeks, all coy/u/, man’s affinity!” 
In “Mynheer Jan” there is “Our vessel glides through the 
water’s lave.” 

Possibly the beauties of the love-songs must yield to those of 
the patriotic lyrics. This, for instance, from “ Nell Gwynne,” is 
calculated to rouse the purest emotions of our nature :— 


“*England! Thy hero-children never forget, 
Deep in thy heart of hearts thy soldiers oh set ! 
Mother! Thy sons have kept thee safe mid alarms, 
In thy turn take them to thine arms.” 


If such a lyrical outburst does not procure for our army 


recruits glowing with military enthusiasm, it cannot be the fault 
of the poet! 


Humour is not, apparently, frequently demanded from a comic- 
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opera librettist, but that it comes within his range is abundantly 
proved by our next quotation, from “The Beggar Student” :— 
“ Just see how that fellow thumps at his big drum, 

He makes din enough to strike one deaf and dumb, 

To give the city band its due 

It is indeed a deuced noisy crew.” 
The idea of a din striking one dumb is a very delicate and 
original piece of wit. 

A chorus of gzr/s from “ Les Cloches de Corneville” is perhaps 

something more than humorous :— 


‘* Scandal-monger, gossip, gadder, 

With the biting tongue (s7c) of adder, 

Her there’s nothing so much cheers, 

As setting people by the ears! 

Positively she does revel 

In her ill work, little devil ! 

Like a clapper in a bell, 

Her tongue goes wagging on pell-mell !” 
The daintily minute observation of a poet who has seen— 
or should we say heard ?—a clapper “ wagging on pell-mell”’ is 
greatly to be commended. The language, here and there, is 
doubtless a trifle outspoken, but much must be forgiven to a 
lyrist capable of presenting a sufficiently familiar, and usually 
uninteresting object, in so new and poetical a light. The effort is 
almost equalled by the poet who writes thus in “ Indiana”’ :— 


“ Hark, the trill of bird through woodland whirring, 
And lo! the sun wheeling (s¢c) high o’er the hill ; 
Yet no one in the mill seems to me to be stirring, 
The busy wheel is silent ; are you dreaming still?” 
The “busy wheel” may refer to the motion of the sun; we are 
confirmed in this idea by the fact of the wheel being sz/en¢ though 
busy. By poetic license the wheel (or wheeling) of the sun might 
easily be called silent, since the motion is too distant to be 
audible to our ears. We have not before met with any poet who 
has observed that the sun has the power of wheeling ; the sight 
must be beautiful and impressive. 
Humour, without any particular power of observation, is to 
be found in a passage from “ Mynheer Jan ” :— 


** There’s the woman with the baby, 
Who will take the infant, may be, 
On the street-cars or to church, whate’er the case 
How the ears of all its dinnin’, 
Dirty paws upon clean linen ; 
You wish the mother kept it in i:s place.” 
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A few instances of a masterly command of rhythm, showing 
how a true poet may subdue the ordinary rules to the prompt- 
ings of his own genius, may now be brought before the reader. 
“Our Diva”. supplies a charming example :— 






‘“* My dear sister, I am ready, 
In here is my wardrobe complete. 

A strange dread comes o’er me, my gait is unsteady, 
With dread my poor heart in sadness will beat.” 


It is not, of course, every poet who could hope so entirely to. 
rid himself of the usual trammels, nor would all think of the 
pathetic effect gained by the repetition of the word “dread” in 
two successive lines. There are, however, some fair attempts. 
at rhythmical freedom in “ Dorothy ” :— 


“‘ Her varied charms such joy to me impart 
That I have given her my heart.” 


And once more :— 













“We must all to bed again 

Till the sunshine thro’ the pane 

And the bright morning light 

Brings (s/c) us day again.” 
Tautology is a favourite device of our poets. ‘Witness the- 
two agains, not only occurring within four lines, but also. 
answering for rhymes. Nevertheless, the latter effect has been 
gained by other lyrists, as the following will conclusively prove. 
It is culled from ‘“‘ Manteaux Noirs” :— 















“I sing love’s dulcet, softest lay, 
Beneath the pale and waning moon! 

Inspired by silvery, lunar ray 

My passions pent up pangs allay— 
This dashed thing’s out of tune!” 


We .scarcely know what most to admire in this excerpt. 
Besides the delightful assonance caused by “lay” and “ allay,” 
there is the daring rhyming of “moon” and “tune,” to say 
nothing of the humour thrown in, as it were, at the end. A 
second verse we must permit ourselves, noticing the clever use- 
of the verb “ scoff” :— 
*‘ Love’s sigh’s alone shall fill my throat, 
Let stupid seers my efforts scoff, 
Sweet warbling, zephyr-like, shall float 


And love shall mellow ev'ry note ! 
My upper G’s gone off!” 
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It would be a stupid seer, indeed, who would “scoff” such an 
effort as this. 


From the same opera we may select a further example of 
original rhyme, for it has perhaps never been used before :— 


“ His [Cupid’s4 perception is so clear 
He is proof against illusion. 
Why, when lov’d one grows more dear 
Still be cold and undeceiving ?” 


The question is unanswerable. 


In a concerted piece from “ Nell Gwynne ” we find the follow- 


ing—admirably arranged for a contrast between the happy 
lovers and designing villains :— 


“Fatcon. To-night thy love-watch be keeping 
JEss. When ail the jealous world is sleeping 
Fatcon. And ev’ry watch-dog is dumb 
JEss. Silence ! for they I Jove not now come! 
Rocu. The maids don’t show! Tis absurd! 
BUCK. Lay you a thousand these dames keep their word.” 


The first four lines leave nothing to be desired as a love-duet 
of singular simplicity of thought and expression, besides 
which we have a piquant freedom of rhythm, and an ingenious 
repetition of the word “‘ watch” in two different compounds. 


A choice example of bold rhythm may be taken from 
“ Babette ” :— 


** Now the competition is over! 
Ended alike the hope and fear ; 
And the proud and gratified lover, 
Gains as his prize his girl so dear ! 


‘So in grateful chorus we're singing, 
Long success to custom so rare ; 
While the wedding bells wish in their ringing, 
Happiness ever to the fair! 


** Ah, the cluster !-[of grapes] - 
Excellent cluster! 
Laden with love the prize, 
In its berries sparkles the lustre 
Glancing from the fair one’s eyes.” 


These poets. embarrass us with riches. Here is a changeful 
rhythm, so well expressing the bounding rapture of the lovers ; 
and here, too, we are compelled to admire the fancy that sees 
“lustre glancing’”’ from the eyes! 
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Referring once more to new rhymes, let us give a moment to 
“« Mynheer Jan ” :— 
“We are not the sole offenders, 


For society will lend us 
Of instances to suite the case a score.” 


“We are he.e, being called by our Governor who'd send a 
Detachment to keep back the crowd from the splendour 
Of one whose connections Castillian lend a 
Great charm to the zeal of each trusty defender.” 


A soldier’s zeal should have a charm of its own; no doubt 
its charm is subtly enhanced by the Castillian connections of a 
Governor. It behoves all Governors, therefore, to acquire such 
connections, if possible. 

Then we find in “ Indiana” :— 

“ For himself, administrators and assigns, said Mate agrees 
To observe all the covenants set out in the said lease.” 

In simile and metaphor our poets abound. Some examples 
have already been giyen, and we have space but for one or 
two more choice specimens. From “ The Yeomen of the Guard ” 


we take :— 
““ The rose’s sigh 
Were as a carrion’s cry 
To lullaby 
Such as I’d sing to thee, 
Were I thy bride !” 


From “ Pepita ” :— 


“ And still the stream doth onward ro'l 
Unceasing in its flow, 
Of those who battle for the goal 
Decreed for overthrow.” 


From “ Mynheer Jan” :— 


“Nor the mighty inundation 
Be restrained by mortal hand.” 


“ Thy fertile plains, thy sunny skies, 
Thy lofty mountains, snow-clad peaks, 
We lave—oh feast of mem’ry’s eyes, 
That to the yearning heart e’er speaks!” 
This feast has not only to feed memory’s eyes, but speak to 
the heart! Whom the poets love, work hard! 
The sly humour of our lyrists is frequently displayed by a 
malicious use of grammar, calculated to tease the purists, or by 
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a meaning so recondite that it would probably prove a tough 
task for even the Browning Society Of the former we may 
select one amusing specimen from “ Rip Van Winkle” :— 


“ There all nature slumbers, 
Torrents still their numbers. 
Never mortal daring 
Thither reckless faring 
Fer returned the tale 
To tell to maiden pale.” 


And one from “ Dorothy ” follows :— 


“ Pleasant dreams attend your slumber, 
Happy fancies without number 
Guide you in the land of sleeping, 
While the fairies vigil keeping.” 


The italics in these are ours. 


Then the lady’s-maids in “Erminie” make us acquainted 
with their accomplishments in terms that would puzzle any but 
scientists accustomed to the solution of the stiffest problems :— 


“ Yes, though fashion often ranges 

We are equal to its changes, 

Though the waist prevailing ’s high up 
Or the skirt accepted short ; 

Alter bonnets, cap or head-dress, 

Tuck or lace confine, or spread dress, 

Branching pull back, puff or tie up, 
And improving quick as thought.” 


Some may have their attention diverted by the rhyming of 
“short” and “thought,” but the verse merits consideration on 
other grounds. Ladies would probably be the best authorities 
on the identity of a “ branching pull back.” 

In “The Yeomen of the Guard ” we read :— 


“ When a jester 
Is outwitted, 
Feelings fester (sic), 
Heart is lead ! 
Food for fishes 
Only fitted (sc), 
Jester wishes 
He was dead ! 


And in “ Pepita ” :— 


‘“‘ For the evils we see around, 
As life progressing (sic), 
Modes of cure will have to be found, 
They want suppressing.” 
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And in “ Mynheer Jan” :— 


* Oh wondrous love, to what a height 
On patriotic wings your flight !” 
And— 


“No breath of air makes the ripples flee, 
And no clouds the sun’s brightness is dimming.” 


The next specimens, from “ Dorothy,” contain more than one 
interesting enigma :— 


“WILDER. Oh fly not yet, ’tis not too late 
To bid me hope, or mourn my fate 
For lovers learn from early morn 
The cruel hand of time to scorn. 
SHERWOOD. What matters what the hour may be, 
Time was not made for you and me.” 


“ For from daylight a hint we might borrow 
And prudence might come with the light ; 


Then why should we wait for to-morrow ; 
You are queen of my heart to-night.” 


The puzzle contained in the third and fourth lines is not to be 
compared with that in the final quatrain. Putting aside, as an 
additional charm, the favourite tautological use of the word 
“light,” we come at once to the absorbing problem—what is 
the hint we are to borrow from daylight ? 

Mr. Coffin sings with an impassioned earnestness which affords 
convincing proof that he knows all about it, but he probably 
had a private “tip” from the poet; and, unless he can be 
induced to communicate it, there are doubtless many who will 
get grey hairs during the attempt to discover the secret. 

Reluctantly we leave our authors. There are many comic 
operas into which we have had no time to. dip, but which, we 
are sure, would afford matter for meditation, and a reverent 
amazement, to any who may have leisure to peruse them, and 
become acquainted with their hidden beauties! 
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Told to the Tribe. - 


THE SPANISH GYPSY’S STORY.* 






=; HEN the Frenchman’s host 
» Over our frontier crost 

(Full eighty years ago), 
Men clapped a musket in my hand, 
And bade me fight for Spanish land— 
A pure-bred Zincalo! 


O, the Gypsy’s trade is not to war, 
Chachipé ! + 

It is to lie, and cheat, and chore; 
Chachipé ! 

And if the Busné all were dead 

*Twould be a fine fair world? I said; 
Chachipé ! 


O, the bread was poor, 
And the thin wine sour 
(Twas eighty years ago). 
Full lean the Gentile waxed, I wot, 
While savoury stew smoked in the pot 
Of the pure-bred Zincalo! 


For where the dead horse lies, is meat ; 
Chachipé ! 

And the hedgehog’s flesh is white and sweet ; 
Chachipé ! 

And he who knows to Jouret and gin § 

Need never wear an empty skin ; 
Chachipé ! 








* An incident of the Peninsular War of 1808-14. See ‘‘ The Zincali,” by George 
Borrow, published by John Murray.& Co. 
t Literally *‘ Truth,” a confirmatory ejaculation, synonymous with the 7a Aipen of 


the English Romany. 
t Steal, § To reckcn, or barter. 
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Down the rocky height 

Came the bayonets bright— 
(Twas eighty years ago). 

Navarras’ sandy plains ran red ; 

Five Gabiné fell to the blade 
Of the pure-bred Zincalo ! 


For the Gypsy loves not open strife, 
Chachipé ! 

But drao* and the stealthy knife; 
Chachipé ! 

Though, set him face to face with Death, 

He'll fight while he has blood and breath ! 
Chachipé ! 


It was breast to breast 
That we swayed and pressed 
(Full eighty years ago) ; 
I fought, and cursed, and thrust, and gored; 
Then cast away my broken sword— 
Ah, the true-bred Zincalo! 


And, naked-handed, strove and smote, 
Chachtipé ! 

A Frenchman gripped me by the throat ; 
Chachipé ! 

I slipped upon the bloody field, 

Upon my breast the Frenchman kneeled— 
Chachipé ! 


Then one long last look 

At the sky I took 
(Twas eighty years ago), 

I saw the gleaming bayonet rise— 

I met the Frenchman’s glossy eyes— 
And shrieked out, “ Zincalo!” 


The spirit of the Gypsy race— 
Chachipé !— 

Looked through the windows of his face ; 
Chachipé ! 


* Poison. 
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And by this sign Egyptians are 
Known brothers under every star ! 
Chachipé ! 


Then he raised my head— — 

I was almost dead,— 
(‘Twas eighty years ago). 

I saw the drops of silver creep 

Down his dusk cheek and fained to weep 
With the pure-bred Zincalo. 


And “ Let the lean dogs fight,” said he ; 
Chachipé ! 

“What matters that to thee or me?” 
Chachipé ! 

“For no king born of Busné brood 

Shall the true Rom shed brother’s blood!” 
Chachipé ! 


Till the round red sun 

In the west sank down 
(Twas eighty years ago) ; 

We sat upon a grassy knoll, 

I shared my flask and broke my roll 
With the pure-bred Zincalo ! 


We sat together there and spoke, 
Chachipé ! 

Of strange things known to Gypsy folk, 
Chachipé ! 

Like music was the Gypsy’s voice ; 

His secrets made my heart rejoice— 
Chachipé ! 


Did the French retreat ? 
Were the Spaniards beat ? 
(Twas eighty years ago ?) 
The fierce fray thundered to itsend . 
He pressed me in his arms—my friend, 
And my brother Zincalo! 
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“Farewell! Farewell!” again cried he. 

Chachipé ! 
We kissed ; I felt his tears on me. 

Chachipé ! 
He waved his hand aloft—was gone! 
I joined the Spanish dattalon ! 

Chachipé ! ; 

CLO GRAVES. 


78> Ge 


“*An Organised Opposition.” 


By FRED. W. BROUGHTON. 





ACK TATTERSAL and I were inseparable friends 
* until But this is the point of my story, and wants, 
of course, properly “leading up to.” 

He was a bit of an author, so was I; though both 
bits put together made, I suppose, a very small 
fractional part of a real orthodox—perhaps I ought 
to say author-dox—literary man. But we were both young, high- 
spirited, ambitious, and (we thought) clever, so that it was 
impossible to say what, in course of time, we might be in the 
great world of letters. At the particular period of which I write 
we were both obscure, but not absolutely unknown. Jack had 
published a novelette (at his own expense), which had been 
favourably noticed, and so artistically if not financially successful, 
whilst several fugitive poems from my own pen had appeared 
in periodicals of unimpeachable status and respectability. On 
the whole, therefore, each of us was fairly justified in calling 
himself a bit of an author, and feeling, to the extent of that bit 
at any rate, superior to the ordinary humdrum level of our 
fellow men and women. It is scarcely necessary for me to say 
that neither of us felt contented to remain in these very out- 
skirts of journalism, and if we could not, so to speak, win a 
handsome residence in the heart of the city of literature, we 
would at least strive hard for a habitation in a respectable 
suburb. The one question which it seemed desirable for us to 
settle was what particular line of work we proposed.respectively 
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Is worth an age without a name.”’ 
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. to adopt in order to reach eventually the happy terminus of our 
hopes and aspirations. We discussed the matter very seriously 
and very often, and at last Jack decided, after searching self- 
examination, that the novelist’s laurels were accessible to him, 
whilst I, after an equally diligent scrutiny of my own abilities, 
resolved to fight earnestly for the playwright’s wreath. Our 


| minds thus commendably made up, we set our backs, as literary 


pilgrims, to the City of Obscurity, and manfully turned our faces 
to the Zion of Fame, which we intuitively felt could be our only 
real abiding-place. 

About six weeks after this notable determination I was in a 
position to tell Jack that by dint of much thought and hard 
work I had all but completed a one-act comedy, which I 
purposed sending to the manager of the Royal “Thalia” 
Theatre, for his perusal and consideration. I may have been 
mistaken, but it somehow occurred to me that he didn’t receive 
the news with that cordiality and warmth which one expects in 
such circumstances to find in an old friend and sympathetic 
fellow-worker, but I considerately attributed his apathy to the 
natural concern which at this time he must necessarily feel for 
the progress of his own work—a mighty romance just then, as I 
understood him, in the early and difficult stage of evolution. 

When, a week later, I was enabled to inform Jack, with some 
show of pardonable pride, that I had just posted off my play to 
the “ Thalia,” I was considerably taken aback to hear that he 
also had left a comedietta at the same house. 

“You never said anything about this a week ago, old man,” 
I said, with just a touch of reproach, if not actual sulkiness, in 
my tone. 

““ N—no, I never thought of it,” he answered. Now, I’m not 
a particularly moral man, and by no means methodistically 
accurate in all I say myself, but I confess I felt a trifle shocked 
at Jack’s reply. I was convinced it was a lie, and his own 
fidgety manner and nervous way of speaking confirmed me in 
my conviction. I was simultaneously savage and sad; savage 
-that he should descend to-such an untruth at all, and sad that it 
should be deliberately told to me, his own familiar friend, of all 
‘persons in the world. However, I swallowed my pique with an 
effort, turned the subject off with some platitude of the “room 
enough for all” type, and went my way. 

NEW SFRIFS.—VOL. XIII. M 
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My revenge, however, came a few days afterwards in the 
shape of a letter from the “Thalia” management intimating 
the glorious fact that my piece had been read and approved, 
and that on my acceptance of certain terms (in which, of course, I 
readily acquiesced) it should be produced on the earliest possible 
opportunity. This was victory indeed, and in my triumph I 
felt that I could afford to forgive Jack Tattersal his falsehood, 
and even to regard him with a sentiment akin to magnanimous 
pity. By the good office of a journalistic friend the forthcoming 
production of my little work at the “ Thalia” was paragraphed 
in two or three of the theatrical papers, and I showed these to 
Jack when I next met him. I think it is as impossible for me 
to forget, as it is for me to describe, the expression that over- 
spread his face on that occasion, but from that moment I 
instinctively felt he hated me. There could be no question on 
that point. When a man begins to studiously and persistently 
avoid one with whom he has been wont to seek constant com- 
panionship, there is something radically wrong between the two, 
and, as I have declared, I was sure that that “something” in 
our case was a fierce and unwholesome enmity on Jack 
Tattersal’s part. However, so far as our literary rivalry was 
concerned, I had hitherto undoubtedly the best of the quarrel, 
and the advantage, I admit, afforded me substantial consolation 
for the loss of my old chum’s friendship and goodwill. 

Time went on, and, insomuch as it brought me no further 
tidings of my play, it went on with irritating tardiness, as it 
always does to authorlings in my suspensive and hope-deferred 
condition. At last I ventured to write a timid inquiry to my 
manager as to how matters were progressing, and though his 
reply was not exactly unsatisfactory, still it created within me 
certain vague feelings of uneasiness and misgiving. Miss 
Montgomery, he explained, a promising young actress who 
was cast to play the heroine in my comedy, had been seized 
with sudden indisposition, which had necessitated for a time 
the suspension of rehearsals, to which, by the way, it struck 
me I certainly ought to have been invited. In these circum- 
stances he had considered it advisable to be prepared with 
another curtain-raiser, in which the lady in question would not 
be required; but I might rest assured that this provisional 
second piece would only be given priority of production in case 
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of emergency—that is, in case of Miss Montgomery’s unduly 
prolonged illness. This information was unpalatable, but then 
its reason was unexceptionable, and however much I might 
deplore the circumstances I could not reasonably blame any- 
one. Happily, I was soon relieved from the agitation into 
which the explanation had thrown me, for very shortly after- 
wards I saw with delight an advertisement in the morning 
papers, definitely announcing the first representation of my 
comedy on a specific date. Matters had now indeed assumed 
an appreciable form, and I lived from day to day in a Paradise 
of joyful anticipation and pride. Every night, before my bed- 
reom mirror, I practised the modest bow I should so soon be 
called upon to make in front of the curtain before a well-pleased 
audience, the while picturing to myself, a little ungenerously, 
the chagrin and envy of Jack Tattersal as he would in rage 
and jealousy eye me from some secluded corner in the pit. 

At last! at last the eventful evening came, and, at a quarter 
to seven o'clock, found me in brand new dress suit, specially 
ordered and made for so auspicious an occasion, at the stage 
door of the “Thalia” theatre. I flew upstairs to look if the 
scene were set as I opined it ought to be, and to inquire if all 
the “ properties” had been provided and were ready to hand. 
A sensation of faintness came over me and my legs trembled 
violently beneath me, when I discovered that, although the 
scenery was arranged in every detail, and all was prepared 
for the raising of the curtain, it was not the scene of my play. 
I sought the stage-manager, and from him learned the exp!ana- 
tion in all its hideous and horrible truth. 

Miss Montgomery had suffered a sudden relapse and could not 
appear ! I went out into the street, and seeking a quiet court, my 
pent-up grief found escape in a short but violent childish flood 
of tears. I know this is a shameful confession to make, but 
then I was only a youngster, and it seemed as if my whole life 
and welfare were wrapped up in that first dramatic effort of 
mine. Besides, the thought of Jack Tattersal’s gleeful triumph 
at my disappointment bitterly tormented me, and, I fancy, really 
occasioned me deeper grief than even the blow that was dealt 
to my own individual feelings. 

When I had decently recovered myseif I sought my stall in 
the theatre, and awaited curiously the performance of the piece 
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substituted for my own. As I looked round the auditorium, it 
seemed to me that the pit and gallery had not, in the matter of 
occupants, that appearance of intelligence and respectability 
one is accustomed to see in a first-class West End theatre. 
Every other person had about him that peculiar, indescribable 
je ne sats quot, which you somehow associate with Drury 
Lane, or Clare Market, or the minor thoroughfares of the 
Borough. Collectively and individually, too, they seemed 
disposed to be noisy, and exclamations were uttered, and 
remarks exchanged, more in keeping with the gallery of the old 
“Vic” than a house of the “ Thalia’s”’ aristocratic stamp. 

The conclusion of the overture by the orchestra diverted my 
attention from the motley assembly behind and above me to the 
stage before me. The “ting” of the prompter’s bell sounded, 
and the house for the moment was hushed to silence. Instead 
of the immediate rise of the curtain looked for by the audience, 
there was a pause, during which the gentieman, who had over- 
whelmed me with such ill tidings half an hour before, stepped 
to the footlights, and very nervously, almost inaudibly, 
announced Miss Montgomery’s indisposition, and the unavoid- 
able substitution of a different first piece from that officially 
billed and advertised. At this moment I caught a glimpse of 
Jack Tattersal, who was sitting at the back of the dress circle, 
and I almost forgot my own trouble in the shock which the 
ghastly pallor of his face gave me. And when the nervous 
and indistinct stage-manager further gave forth that the sub- 
stituted play was an untried one, by a new author, namely 
“Mr. John A. Tattersal,” my friend of yore looked as if he 
would have fainted outright. 

The curtain rose, and my rival’s piece opened, freshly, brightly, 
wittily—I was constrained in. spite of everything to admit—yet 
the pit began to “chaff” and the gallery to grow. noisy, and 
despite the “hush, hush” protests of the sensible and. appre- 
ciative of the audience, the hubbub waxed livelier and louder. 
Little touches of pathos were received with derision, sharp 
sallies of humour only welcomed with a howl or a hoot. The 
performers, at the outset naturally nervous in tackling an 
entirely new piece after irregular rehearsals, became in turn 
uneasy, frightened, and at last altogether dazed.and oblivious. 
Demoralisation reigned supreme until the curtain fell amidst a 
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perfect hurricane of merciless yells and hisses. Indignation at 
the unjust treatment the play had received, and pity for Jack 
Tattersal, struggled for the topmost place in my heart. All 
acrimonious feeling had fled, and my old love for my pal came 
back to me with all its tenderness, and I hastened to offer him 
what poor sympathy I might. But he had fled, and well he 
might, poor devil! I found out the next day that he had 
arranged what theatrical folks know as an organised opposition 
to my piece, and paid a couple of hundred uneducated and 
unscrupulous roughs to ruin its reception with indiscriminate 
rowdyism and riot. His gang had either incompletely under- 
stood his iniquitous instructions, or failed properly to hear the 
stage-manager’s nervous and almost whispered explanation. 
At any rate, Jack was completely hoist with his own petard, 
and though his little comedy was full of excellence, it was 
absolutely ruined on its first night beyond hope of redemption, 
and was never tried again, either at the “ Thalia” or any other 
theatre. As for me—well, Miss Montgomery never recovered, 


and I am to this day one of the noble army of the great 
unacted. 


RD” 


Willy Bland. 


By HERBERT VERE. 





«HEN the tempest blows its trumpet and flaps its 
wings of cloud, 

The wild North Sea, off Yorkshire coast, roars 
angrily and loud ; 

Then many a ghastly tribute the sea gives to the 
shore, 


In drownéd folk, and battered wreck, and shattered spar and 
Oar ; 

And by the fisher’s fireside, when the nights are long and cold, 

Full many a tale of rescue brave and daring deed is told ; 

But never feat of bravery was done on sea or land 

To match the deed that wrought the death of little Willy Bland. 





} 
} 
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The home returning fisher fleet had battled all the night 

With wind and wave, and now at noon, wrecked, shattered, 
hove in sight, 

In sight of anxious crowds on shore, who loud to heaven prayed, 

The wife for son or husband brave, for sweetheart fond the 


maid ; 

But vain were prayers or woman’s tears to still the tempest’s 
roar ; 

One thought prevailed—save as a wreck no smack could reach 
the shore. 


The lifeboat! Ho, the lifeboat! manned by a hardy crew, 

With lips firm set and eyes that said “ We go to ‘ die or do,’” 

Skims o’er the waves, now tumbling on a mountain-crest of 
white, 

Now plunging headlong downward in the watery womb of 
night, 

But ever bravely onward, cheered by the crowds on shore, 

Who rose and bent, and bent and rose, as though each pulled an 
oar ; 

Onward and ever onward till evening’s lid of grey 

Drooped down the sky and folded up the weary eye of day. 


“ Lost, lost! all lost!” the cry that mixt with the storm’s angry 
roar, ' 

“There’s not a soul afloat to-night will live to see the shore.” 

Pained eyes from land streamed eastward to catch the op’ning 

> eye 

Of dawn, that flushed with silver light the angry sea and sky; 

And never brought the gentle dawn a fairer, dearer sight, 

Than the lifeboat riding bravely thro’ the op’ning gates of 

‘night. 

“The lifeboat! Ho, the lifeboat!” rang out from hearts elate, 

Safe from the ocean’s thousand graves it brings a precious 
freight, 

With laughter and hand-clapping and cheers both long and 
loud 


The lifeboat and its human freight were welcomed by; the 
crowd. 
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But ’mong the happy voices that cheered along the strand 

One gladsome voice was missing—the voice of Willy Bland. 

He went not with the fishing-fleet—a weakly lad of ten 

Were little worth to rough it in the work of sailor men. 

They searched the village, searched the shore, down where the 
skiffs were moored, 

And all save little Willy’s boat were firm and fast secured ; 

At once it dawned upon the crowd that, ’mid the tempest’s roar, 

The lad had put to sea to bring his father safe to shore. 

And so he had—unseen, unknown—he urged his cockle-shell 

Into the ocean’s yawning womb, into the tempest’s hell. 

A wave brought in a message from the demon of the storm 

That filled the coast with sorrow—'twas Willy’s lifeless form ! 

Oh! never deed of bravery was done on sea or land 

To match the deed that wrought the death of little Willy Bland. 


ete ia. hee 


A Glance Round the Galleries. 
ee 








| N the second series of “A Century of British Art, from 
1737. to 1837,” Sir Coutts Lindsay has gathered 
together at the Grosvenor Gallery a collection ot 
pictures, every one of which possesses distinct in- 
terest, and many superlative beauty. Hogarth and 
William Blake span a wide gulf in art, and when we 
pass in review the great ones who have come and gone in the 
century, leaving priceless treasures behind them to the world, 
we can reflect with no little pride on our English School. 
The chief feature in the galleries is the landscape art of such 
men as old Crome, John Cotman, Bonnington, Morland, and 
others, whose genius, never recognised or appreciated by the 
Royal Academy of that time, set the seal of immortality on 
this branch of painting. Excellent examples by George Mor- 
land are here, including “ The Carrier’s Stable,’ a subject after 
the painter's own heart, though probably painted from memory in 
the King’s Bench Prison. Full of grace and delicate beauty 
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are his little subject pictures also which adorn the walls, “ The 
Surprise” being an exceptionally beautiful work. Had George 
Romney painted no. other portrait than that of Mrs. Jordan, he 
would have carved himself a niche in the temple of fame. 
Bewilderingly fascinating in graceful simplicity of dress, its 
whiteness relieved only by a pink sash, the lovely actress 
gazes with soft dreamy eyes out from the canvas, and we can 
imagine how, nearly one hundred years ago, she brought 
London to her feet as. Peggy, in “ The Country Girl.” We are 
indebted to the Queen for two famous pictures by Sir David 
Wilkie, “ Blind Man’s Buff” and “ The Penny Wedding,” both 
in excellent preservation, while the Earl of Aylesford enriches 
the gallery with Sir Joshua Reynolds’ superb portrait of Frances 
Countess of Dartmouth, a woman who knew trouble if the 
rather sad expression in the face is any index. ‘ The Masters 
Gawler” shows the same painter in equally strong light, the 
faces of the two boys being a triumph of art, and the expression 
in the eyes marvellously caught. 

“Gibraltar Watering Place, Back River, Norwich,’ by John 
Crome, is a sunset poem on canvas, full of suggestions, and lumi- 
nous in the depth of its tone. Constable’s own description of the 
famous “Lock” picture is true and unexaggerated: “it is 
silvery, windy, and delicious; all health and the absence of 
everything stagnant, and is wonderfully got together.” -It isa 
great work of a great master. To those who are not familiar 
with Cotman’s best works, the “Scene on the East Coast” 
will be a pleasant surprise, and it is as fine and powerful an 
example of the Norwich painter’s genius as could be desired. 
Reminding one at first of Watteau in its graceful and dainty 
beauty, is Gainsborough’s “The Mall in St. James’s Park,” 
with its beautiful and yet artificial landscape background. 
Hogarth is strongly represented with the “ Thornhill Family,” 
while, in striking contrast to this picture of orthodox respect- 
ability is the equally fine “Punch Club,” drawn with all the keen 
humour and satire of the painter. Etty, Vincent, Wilson, Blake, 
and Stothard are amongst the many in this goodly company, 
not forgetting Sir Edwin Landseer and John Linnell, but 
space in which to mention their works is not at our disposal, 
and we must reluctantly draw our visit to a close. 

THE NEW GALLERY.—Probably not even the most sanguine 
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members of the Committee of the Stuart Exhibition ever 
thought that the various relics of the ill-fated Royal House 
now exhibited in this gallery would awaken such an interest, 
and prove such a success as they undoubtedly have done, and 
are doing daily. Those who were more or less indifferent 
before to the great House have. had their sympathy. kindled 
when brought face to face with the royal portraits, and sur- 
rounded with the trappings and the suits of kingly woe. Only 
a Philistine could fail to.be moved by these relics, which give 
flesh and blood as it were to history ; and, whether we be Mon- 
tagues. or Capulets, time has cast a halo of reverence around 
them. From the long past of three hundred years Mary Queen 
of Scots, wearing the “Deuil Blanc” for her first husband, 
Francis II., gazes scornfully out from the dark ‘canvas 
queenly, dignified and pale, as she probably looked on the 
last morning, when six hours only before her death she wrote 
to Henry III. of France the touching and pathetic letter which 
is here exhibited, protesting her innocence, and which she 
signed “‘Mercredy, & deulx heures aprés minuit Vostre trés 
affectionné et bien bonne sceur Mari R.” The omission of the 
final letter e in her name is of deep interest, as, being acci- 
dental, we can understand how the torrent of thoughts rushing 
through her racked brain would cause such a blunder. The 
carved oak cradle and this letter are the Alpha and Omega of 
her sad history. 

Among the pictures stand out in princely prominence and 
splendour Sir Antony Vandyck’s several portraits of Charles I., 
Henrietta Maria, and their two eldest children, so well known 
to art lovers, while Sir Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey Kneller give 
us interesting portraits of the beautiful and brilliant Henrietta, 
Duchess of Orleans, often called “La Belle Henriette,’ who 
inspired Waller's verses; of Mary, Princess of Orange; of 
Charles II., and of his neglected wife, Catherine of Braganza, 
whom Evelyn described as “ prettily shaped, languishing eyes ; 
for the rest lovely enough.” Deeply interesting are the many 
priceless relics belonging to Charles I., and although some may 
be tempted to regard those worn on the day of his execution in 
the same generous spirit as the “wood of the true cross” is 
viewed in, they are nevertheless of pathetic import. The Duke 
of Portland lends the famous rosary which Queen Henrietta 
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Maria is said to have in her necessity pawned for £3,000; Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh consents to part with foratimethe exquisitely 
enamelled Ciborium of Limoges manufacture, given to one of 
his ancestors by Queen Mary; and one case is filled with the 
personal relics of Flora MacDonald and of. Prince Charles 
Edward. To enumerate all that is interesting here would 
require a volume the size of the well-compiled catalogue of the 
exhibits, and the visitor would be robbed of many a pleasant 
surprise. The new gallery will well repay not only one but 
many visits. 

MESSRS. DOWDESWELL’S GALLERY.—At this tasteful little 
gallery in New Bond Street may be viewed, in addition to other 
attractions, the most remarkably fine and powerful dry-point 
etching we remember to have seen for a long time. In 
etching Frans Hals’ famous picture of “ The Banquet of the 
Officers of the Archers of Saint Adrian,’ one of Haarlem’s 
treasures, Mr. Mortimer Menpes has proved himself a 
great master of this difficult art, and has succeeded in trans- 
ferring to his plate not only the boldness and picturesque 
strength of the painting, but has suggested, and, in fact, re- 
produced as far as possible its luminous tone and colour. Every 
face has its own striking individuality, and the drawing of the 
ruffs is a triumph of the etcher’s neecle. Mr. Menpes will print 
only a limited number, and each with his own hands, on 
Japanese paper, the mellow quality and softness of which are of 
great advantage to the etching. The list of subscribers is being 
rapidly filled up. 

At the sign of the Rembrandt Head, in Vigo Street, Mr. 
Robert Dunthorne is publishing five important and masterly 
etchings which Mr. Macbeth, A.R.A., has executed from the 
following famous pictures by Velasquez and Titian in the 
Madrid Gallery:—The “Alonzo Cano,” the “ Tapestry 
Weavers,” the “Surrender of Breda,’ by Velasquez; the 
voluptuously beautiful ‘‘ Garden of Love” and “ Saint Margaret,” 
after Titian. These are, beyond doubt, Mr. Macbeth’s greatest 
works, and form a valuable addition to the world’s art treasures. 


HERBERT LEE COLLINSON: 
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Our Play=Bor. 





“ HAMLET. ” 
Princess's Theatre, Monday, January 28, 1889. 

That enthusiastic and floral welcomes should be showered on Mr. Wilson 
Barrett on his reappearance in London was but natural. The gifted actor’s 
visits are all too fleeting, nor is he likely to cease roaming yet awhile. As 
he informed us in a speech, which of course was insisted upon, Miss Grace 
Hawthorne, owing to whose courtesy he was able to be at the Princess’s 
for twelve weeks, having elected to stay there, he must perforce be much 
away from London, unless some millionaire, “some Colonel North, is. 
willing to build him a theatre.” Let us hope that this day is not far 
distant ; we cannot spare Mr. Barrett for long. 

’Tis over four years since the “‘newHamlet,” as it was termed, first appeared 
in London. Since then, Mr. Barrett also told us, it has travelled in his 
company some 25,000 miles, and evoked about one mile of criticism. 
Although it was quite impossible to follow all the hints contained therein, 
he had grafted on his first conception as much of the good advice as was 
not entirely at variance with his own convictions, thus showing an earnest 
desire to succeed. If any actor could again face a London audience, in 
such a part as Hamlet, without some trepidation or even terror, he was not 
that man. Mr. Wilson Barrett was deeply moved as he spoke, and added 
that his fear was like that of the child of a good father, for, whatever his 
shortcomings, he knew that judgment would be tempered by kindness 
and mercy. 

And now what is the outcome of these concessions to criticism that was 
written in all good faith and fairness—of added thought and study given to 
a part which can no more be perfected by rehearsal away from the critical 
influence of audiences than all the parade drill in the world can make a 
good soldier until he has been repeatedly under fire? The outcome is a 
new and matured reading, far more artistic and far more human than that 
to which, four years ago, many of us took exception. First of all, let us 
not forget that to Mr. Wilson Barrett is due the best acting version of 
“Hamlet” that has ever been put on the stage. No partis sacrificed to give 
undue prominence to the leading character. And surely by this time one 
has seen the folly of raising the red rag of controversy over such things as 
the selection of one word in lieu of another, of carrying on raging warfare 
on the subject of Hamlet’s age. Our convictions may be with or against 
the actor’s ; but what matter such trifles? We want to see the working 
out of the problem of Hamlet’s inward man ; we want to know if to us will 
appear only a counterfeit presentment of the poet’s ideal hero, or whether 
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we shall see him wakened into life. Histrionically speaking, Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s Hamlet has always been a fine performance, and from an 
elocutionary point'of view good. This was enough for the general public, 
but the Shakespearean student missed something. Hamlet had become a 
resolute man biding: his time for revenge, hard to the woman he was 
supposed to love, and merely assuming madness for a purpose ; there was 
more anger than bitterness in his soul, and we seemed to have lost the 
poetical side of the character. Not so now. That Hamlet is really mad is 
an unsustainable theory, and shows but a very superficial understanding of 
Shakespeare. But it does not follow that his mind is in a healthy state ; it 
is as much unhinged.as his nerves are unstrung. This is now well-defined. 
The first speech, ‘Seems, madam,” given rather monotonously on the first 
night of this revival, did not lead us to expect the light and shade given to 
the rest of the performance, but as the scenes followed each other we were 
delighted to note the newer and truer reading. The exit at the end of the 
first act was excellent. Next, the scene with the Ghost was far more 
impressive, the cry of agony was indeed wrung from his heart ; we now felt 
that, although resolved to obey, the dire task was crushing his soul and 
withering: his young life. Then in the scene with Ophelia, what a welcome 
change was here! Hamlet was no longer simply irritable ; his tenderness 
and sorrow brought back all the poetry we longed for. The scene with 
Yorick’s .skull was given in a poetical and touching vein. His great 
soliloquies and his speech to the players were admirably delivered ; his 
scenes with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern subtle and deeply thought out. 
Another improvement is the greater outward show of friendly affection to 
Horatio, who, in the person of Mr. S. M. Carson, hardly responded to this. 
Space precludes my going into further detail, but Mr. Wilson -Barrett’s 
Hamlet, as it now stands, should win the approval of those who, four years 
ago, refused to accept his reading, I being one of the number.. It is a fine 
and artistic impersonation. Where we remained unmoved we are now 
touched and impressed, because the actor now gives us a Hamlet who 
feels not merely with his brain, but also with his heart. And is it not 
from the heart that all true poetry springs ? 

Miss Eastlake is again one of our very best Ophelias ; her mad scene is 
touching and highly effective. It would be impossible to find a more per- 
fect Gravedigger than Mr. George Barrett. Mr. Hudson’s mannerism is 
rather painful, but Mr. Cooper Cliffe’s Laertes deserves praise. Polonius 
is well represented by Mr. A. Melford, and so is the Ghost by Mr. Elliot. 
By the by, the slight break in the voice at the line, “Speak to her, 
Hamlet,” was good ; it was like a sudden remembrance that once he loved 
the guilty woman. 
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“THE LADY OF LYONS.” 


Princess's Theatre, Wednesday afternoon, 30th January, 1889. 


Cast precisely as it was at the Globe Theatre, ““The Lady of Lyons” calls 
forth almost the very same words.I used last year. Mr. A. Melford is 
again an excellent Deschappelles, Mr. Cooper Cliffe a remarkably good 
Glavis, and Mrs. Henry Leigh and Miss Alice Cooke do well as Madame 
Deschappelles and Widow Melnotte. Mr. S. M. Carson now undertakes the 
part of Gaspard, in perhaps an over-boisterous manner. Mr. Hudson 
would do well to mend his gait ; it was bad enough as King Claudius, but 
as Beauseant it is far more pronounced. Such a slouch—lI am sorry to 
have to use the word—is entirely out of place in an ex-aristocrat and a man 
of fashion. Mr. George Barrett’s Colonel Damas is far better for having 
gained some ruggedness, still the occasional touch of the martinet might 
be more conveyed. Miss Eastlake has improved in her rendering of 
Pauline, but the last act remains her best effort because the most true. In 
the first act she looks inexpressibly sweet, but the pride and vanity are not 
sufficiently depicted. The cottage scene is unequal; excellent in her 
rebuke of Beauseant, her “ All is forgiven, I am thine! ” was not given 
with that rush of feeling, that sudden awakening of love, that would give 
the whole world for Claude. It seemed impossible that Mr. Wilson Barrett 
should improve on his already great creation of Claude, still I think it has 
gained in finish without losing any of its freshness. In the face of all the 
Claudes that are and have been, Mr. Barrett has made the part specially his. 
own. By the intensity of his acting, which discards all ‘point-making 
(what other Claude before him has not described his Palace to the audience ?) ; 
by the true pathos and the real dignity wherewith he has clothed the cha- 
racter he makes us forget that this rather stagy hero is speaking lines that 
are artificial and stilted. Under his touch Claude becomes very human 
indeed, his words.are true and touching, and tears of sympathy come into 
our eyes. Striking the right key at the- outset, there is not a discord 
throughout. Mr, Wilson Barrett truly begins his short season in a masterly 
manner, for he has never acted better. 





“A FOOL’S PARADISE.” 


An original play, in three acts, by SYDNEY GRUNDY. 


First produced in London, at the Gaiety Theatre, on the afternoon of February 12, 1889, 
Lord Normantower.. .. Mr. E. W.GARDINER. Price .. .. eo Mr. MARTIN. 
The Hon. Tom Verinder: Mr.,R. SAUNDERS. Mrs. Selwyn... .. Miss GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 
Sir Peter Lund, Bart., Kate Derwent .. Miss KATE RORKE. 
M.D., F.R.S... .. «. Mr. T, M. WENMAN. Mildred Selwyn.. Miss MARY COLLETTE. 
Philip Selwyn .. . «. Mr. H. B. Conway. Johnson.. .. «. Miss EMILY WARD. 


This play first saw the footlights, for copyright purposes, October 7, 1887, 
at the Prince of Wales Theatre, Greenwich. It, was then called “The 
Mousetrap,” and has also been, acted under that name in America. To 
London it is now presented as “A Fool’s Paradise.” What's in a name? 
After all, the play’s the thing ; and in. this case it truly asserts itself by its 
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excellence. We are introduced to a home of perfect happiness, were it not 
that its master, Philip Selwyn, is out of health. Married to the most fasci- 
nating of women, whom he adores, and who appears all tenderness and 
devotion to him ; his sister, dear little Mildred, has for governess a sweet 
true woman, Kate Derwent—one who has endeared herself to Philip and 
Mildred, and is looked upon more as a friend and sister than as a depen- 
dent. Philip is expecting the visit of his greatest friend, Lord Norman- 
tower, and we feel ready to agree with Sir Peter, the eminent physician, 
when he remarks, “ I seem to have dropped into a small Paradise ;” but, 
“¢ Where’s the serpent ?” queries the astute man of the world. We are not 
long in discovering that the beautiful reptile is no other than Mrs. Selwyn, 
familiarly called Mousie. In her, Normantower recognises the flirt, the 
garrison hack, who once fascinated him, then threw him over because he 
‘was poor and she had the chance of marrying money ; until now he ignored 
who was her husband. He no longer loves her, but he will not betray the 
woman who was false to him, and wreck Philip’s happiness, so he is silent. 
Not so the fair siren ; as soon as they are alone she pleads for his forgive- 
ness, tells him she hates her husband, and still loves him. Repulsed, she 
will not believe his love is dead, but that he is loyal to his friend, and, were 
she not a wife, it might be different. What little feeling her hard, am- 
bitious, selfish heart is capable of is centred in Normantower, and the 
additional attraction of his having come into a title. Philip has madea 
‘will in her favour, and Sir Peter, baffled at first by strange symptoms, dis- 
covers that this model wife is slowly poisoning her trusting husband. Sir 
Peter is possessor of a family secret. Philip’s father on his deathbed 
confessed to him that he had committed bigamy, deserting his wife and 
‘daughter, and leaving the money which came from her to Philip. Sir Peter 
has traced the daughter, and found her to be Kate Derwent, one of his 
nurses at Guy’s Hospital. Itis he who has placed her near her brother 
and sister, that friendship might spring up between them before any 
revelation was made. When Kate learns the truth, her generous 
nature refuses to disgrace her father’s memory, and to impoverish those 
she has learned to love. Sir Peter, however, sees in this restitution 
the means of shielding Philip’s life, for his wife will then gain nothing 
by his death, and he speaks out. But Kate again refuses that the 
truth should be openly known, the only compromise being that Philip 
is to make a new will in her favour. Mousie apparently consents to this, 
but determines he shall not live to sign it. Infuriated at the discovery that 
Normantower and Kate love each other, she tells him that Kate is her 
husband’s mistress, and nearly succeeds in parting them. for ever. But Sir 
Peter, who has been watching her like a cat, and dexterously laying traps 
for her, at last openly convicts Mousie of being a liar and a poisoner. And 
the woman, braving it out, drinks that last fatal double dose of poison, 
and, with a bitter cynical “ Good night to all of you,” goes off the stage 
to die. A commendable fale. Such is the very bare outline of an 
interesting, fascinating, and well-constructed play, full of excellent detail 
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which it is impossible to mention in a brief review. Admirably drawn 
characters, and dialogue that is both natural and witty, show Mr. Sydney 
Grundy in his very best manner. Such a play should prove greatly attrac- 
tive when placed in some regular bill. It gives remarkable opportunities 
for good acting, nor were such opportunities lost. Miss Mary Collette was 
a dear little girl, and Mr. Saunders amusing as her boy lover ; Mr. Gardiner 
a gentlemanly and genial Normantower; and Mr. Conway showed great 
earnestness and depth of feeling as Philip. A most difficult part is that cf 
Sir Peter, requiring subtlety and bluntness, sharp wit and kindliness. To 
personate in an absolutely natural and true manner the man clever enough 
to outwit such a woman as Mousie requires an actor of the greatest merit. 
Mr. Wenman was simply perfect; it was a magnificent creation in every 
point. The beautiful serpent of this fool’s paradise found an able exponent 
in Miss Gertrude Kingston, who, from the moment when Mousie feels the 
ground slipping from under her feet, was admirable ; the recklessness of 
the bad woman at bay could not have been better depicted. But Miss 
Kingston has made such rapid strides of late that she deserves to be criti- 
cised as a clever artist and no longer as a promising beginner. She must 
therefore be told of her mistake in the early part of the play by giving to 
the character the same cold, hard, cynical tone which did so well later on. 
Mousie is above all a siren ; she has fascinated and charmed two honest 
men ; men of that stamp could not love her did they not believe her to be 
a good and sweet woman. Miss Kingston forgets that, if from the first the 
audience sees the serpent lurking under the flowers, it should not be made 
sO apparent to those on the stage. Mousie is a perfect actress, she should 
charm all; and even in her passionate appeal to her old lover there was 
scarce one touch of tenderness. Last, but not least, comes the Kate 
Derwent of Miss Kate Rorke, a most sympathetic and earnest perform- 
ance, pathetic in her scenes with Philip and Sir Peter, charming in the 
short love scene. Her great opportunity came when, overhearing a con- 
versation, she fancies Normantower wants to marry her for her money 
alone. The girl wishes to carry it off with a high hand ; gives him back 
his own words in cold, dignified irony at first, warming into anger, and 
finally breaking down into sobs of deepest grief. Miss Kate Rorke has 
never done anything better than this ; indeed, she was truly grand, and has 
perhaps never shown so great a power. MARIE DE MENSIAUX. 


“THE BEGUM’S DIAMONDS.” 


Original Comedy-Drama, in three acts, by J. P. Hurst. 
First produced at the Avenue Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, January 22, 1889. 


Edward Seymour Tem- Theodore Cowley .. Mr. Eric LEwIs. 
pleton .. .. .. Mr. YORKE STEPHENS. Mr. Cumberland .. Mr. HAMILTON KNIGHT. 
Colonel Brudnell, Catherine ‘Templeton Miss FLORENCE WEsT. 
.P... .. -. +. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. | Mrs. Bickleby .. .. Miss NoRREYs. 
Mr. Ferdinand Flossie Bickleby .. Miss VIOLET VANBRUGH. 
Bickleby .. .. Mr. W. F. HAWTREY. Mrs. Cowley .. .. Miss ETHEL Hops. 


Tom Bickleby .. .. Mr. SYDNEY BROUGH. 


There was a strange mixture of the laughable and the serious in this 
piece ; both were good, but they were not happily blended. There was a 
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certain amount of revulsion felt when the audience was suddenly plunged 
into a most dramatic incident, the moment before they having been hugely 
tickled at some ludicrous situation. Templeton is canvassing the county, 
and has invited his friend Colonel Brudnell to assist him ; the latter, an old 
Indian officer, strikes up a Platonic attachment with Mrs. Templeton, and 
confides to her the cause of his persistent melancholy. After a few 
months of happy married life his wife had returned to Europe and died 
without his seeing her again, but among her papers he discovered a portion 
of a letter which proved to him not only that she had been false, but 
that her lover had stolen from her some valuable jewels known as the 
“‘Begum’s diamonds.” The Colonel’s mission in life is to hunt out the 
betrayer and thief. He shows the letter to Mrs. Templeton, and she, to her 
horror, recognises in the handwriting, a most peculiar one, her husband’s. 
Though scarcely believing in all the baseness come to light, she cannot 
but despise aim, yet to save the father of her child she destroys the letter. 
Her end is not accomplished, however, for Templeton writes a list of the 
people that Colonel Brudnell is to see in town who will be useful as 
political allies, and though the Colonel does not look at it at once, but puts. 
it in the pocket of his overcoat, the wife feels that this must be obtained 
at all hazards. With this view, after all are supposed to have retired, she 
finds the paper, but the Colonel has been watching her, and taking.it from 
her, immediately knows who it is that has dishonoured him. Mrs. Tem- 
pleton is pleading on her knees to Brudnell that he will not bring disgrace 
upon her child, when Templeton, who has been roused to jealousy by the 
confidences between his wife and his friend, comes upon them and puts 
the worst construction upon what he sees. The Colonel, on his part, brands 
him as a seducer and a thief, forming a strong tableau. In the last act 
it is made known that Templeton as a very young man was tempted by 
Mrs. Brudnell, and that she herself, to satisfy her reckless extravagance, 
had parted with the diamonds, causing paste to be substituted for the real 
stones. - For the comic element we have Mrs. Bickleby, a staid little 
woman who, having married her guardian, the father of a family older than 
herself almost, thinks that she should assume the most matronly airs. 
Her stepson and daughter, full of high spirits, cannot help laughing at the 
demure manner and sapient advice that their little mother affects, and 
Tom finishes up one of her lectures by bodily lifting her off the ground 
and placing her on the top of a cottage piano. Later he plays a terrible 
joke on her by persuading Theodore Cowley, an esthetic poet, that Mrs. 
Bickleby is in love with him, and that he must point out to her that he 
cannot respond to her passion. So when the. poet asks for an interview 
Mrs. Bickleby grants it, believing that he is going to propose for Flossie, 
her step-daughter, and is scandalised when she learns the real object of 
his mission. These five light-comedy parts were capitally played, as was 
also that of Mr. Cumberland, the jeweller, who is the means of bringing to 
light the misconduct of the deceased Mrs. Brudnell. Mr. Yorke Stephens 
had a difficult character in Templeton, but did all that was possible with it. 
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Mr. Lewis Waller was a little starchy as the Colonel, but still was forcible, 
and Miss Florence West strong in her impersonation of Mrs. Templeton. 
Mr. W. F. Hawtrey was genially humorous as Mr. Ferdinand Bickleby. 
“The Begum’s Diamonds,” I fear, will require considerable alteration before 
it can be made acceptable for a London theatre. 


“ APRIL SHOWERS.” 
New and Original Three-act Comedy, by Messrs. ROMER and BELLAMY. 
First produced at Terry’s Theatre, Thursday afternoon, January 24, 1889. 
Lord Lacy .. .. .. Mr. JOHN BEAUCHAMP. Servant +s eo ee Mr. CHARLES. 


Frank Lacy -. +» Mr. LEWIS WALLER. Mrs. Laurence .. .. Mrs. EDMUND PHELPS. 
Mr.Clincher .. .. Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER. Queenie Laurence .. Miss MAUD MILLETT. 
Charlie Clincher .. Mr. WALTER EVERARD. Maggie Lacy .. .. Miss NORREYs. 


“Oh how the spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day.” 
The couplet on the programme fitly explains the plot of this very prettily 
written play, which, though containing much clever epigram and witty 
repartee in its dialogue, and causing much laughter, and an occasionab 
lump in the throat, is of too flimsy material for reproduction, except in the. 
drawing-room, where it should prove very acceptable. Frank Lacy, who has 
been rusticated for some slight escapade, comes home to find that his father, 
Lord Lacy, intends to take a new wife in Queenie Laurence, a very 
charming girl to whom Frank has given his heart; so he determines to go 
abroad, and Queenie, on the persuasion of her mother, accepts the elder 
gentleman, all the while loving the son. Charlie Clincher, a callow youth, 
fancies he is “‘ spoony ” on Queenie, and to pique her, and in the hope of 
kindling a flame in her bosom, persuades Maggie Lacy to allow him to pay 
her marked attention. He soon discovers that he really cares for 
Maggie ; but, though she dotes upon him, she avenges herself for a 
long time by setting down all his ardent protestations as only make-believe, 
though of course she takes him into favour again at last, and Lord 
Lacy, when he learns the true state of Queenie’s affections, gracefully resigns. 
her to his son. The doings of these, and of a shrewd but rather mercenary 
lawyer, Mr. Clincher, who imagines every woman wishes to entrap him into 
marriage, and of a worldly mother, Mrs. Laurence, whom Clincher firmly 
believes has designs upon him, make up the incidents of the plot. The 
excellence of the acting was a theme of universally favourable comment. 
Miss Maud Millett was as winsome and tender as possible; and Miss. 
Norreys had, in the part of Maggie, to blend considerable pathos with 
that arch piquancy of which she is so capable an exponent. It was 
strange how the characters of Lord Lacy and his son were changed by 
the authors in the course of the play: the first was an irascible, cantan- 
kerous creature, and the other a light-hearted fellow, somewhat of a scape- 
grace. Later they became respectively a suave, polite old gentleman, and 
a Byronic, melancholy lover, though neither Mr. Beauchamp nor Mr. Waller 
could be .blamed for this.". Mr. Walter Everard was very happy as the un- 
‘NEW .SERIES.—-VOL. XIII. N 
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decided -Charlie Clincher, and Mr..Chevalier clever as the suspicious 
lawyer, but his make-up was exaggerated. Actors and the surviving 
author were called for. It was said that ‘“‘ April Showers” was written 
years ago, with a view to its acceptance by the Bancrofts, who then ruled 


the destinies of the little theatre in Queen Street, Tottenham Court 
Road. 


“THE BALLOON.” 
Farcical Comedy, in three acts, by J. H. DARNLEY and G. MANVILLE FENN. 
First produced at a matinée at Terry’s, Noventber 13, 1888. 
Placed in the evening bill at the Strand Theatre, Wednesday, February 6, 1889. 


Dr. Glynn .. .. .. Mr. GEORGE GIDDENS. Grace Wentworth .. Miss ELLALINE TERRIss. 
Captain Cameron .. Mr. FoRBES DAWSON. Mrs. Theresa FitzJohn Miss EMILY MILLER. 
Mr. Aubrey FitzJohn Mr. ALFRED MALTBY. Mrs. Rippendale .. Miss ROSE SAKER. 

Dr. Boyton .. .. . Mr. GEORGE RAIEMOND. Miss Vere .. .. .. Miss GABRIELLE GOLD- 
era . Mr. 8. WHITAKER. | NEY. 

ee . .. Mr. WILTON HERIOT. 


“The Balloon” was so highly spoken of on every side when it took its 
first voyage, that nothing but success | 
was anticipated for it when it should lg 
be despatched on a longer flight. But, 
from some cause or other, on its 
second start there must have been 
something wrong with the aeronaut or 
‘the air currents, for it did not sail 
away as merrily as it should have done. It will be 
remembered (as noticed in the December, 1888, 
number of THE THEATRE) that the complications 
arise from Dr. Glynn imagining that he has poisoned 
the aunt of his intended, and from his being so 
worried by the return of Mrs. Rippendale, a supposed widow, with 
whom he has flirted in the past, and by a bibulous ne’er-do-well, 
Aubrey FitzJohn, that the wretched doctor 
cuts, as he hopes, the 
knot of his troubles 
by taking flight in 
the balloon ; that he 
is given up as having 
been lost at sea, but, 
having escaped, re- 
turns to behold, asfhe 
imagines, the ghost of 
his murdered victim. 

CathaCanneed Tos Dee “IY At the Strand Mr. 
‘George Giddens impersonated the doctor, and though his performance was 
good, he did not rattle through the part with that spirit that the plot 
requires, nor was there that intensity in the description of his experiences 
when in mid-air that carried conviction of the torments he had gone 
through. Mr. Maltby, the Aubrey FitzJohn, was very amusing, but he too 
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wanted more dash ; and as so much depended on these two characters, the 
play naturally suffered. Miss Rose Saker was a fascinating Mrs. Rippendale, 
persistent in gaining her end—either marriage or a comfortable sum as 
hush-money. Miss Ellaline Terriss was a natural and pretty imgénue as 
Grace Wentworth. Miss Emily Miller was rather extravagant as Mrs. 


si oll 


4) A 








Theresa FitzJohn. Only praise must be accorded to Messrs. Forbes 
Dawson, George Raiemond, and Miss Gabrielle Goldney, the original repre- 
sentatives of their respective characters. Since the first evening represen- 
tation, actors and actresses have shaken more into their places, and “ The 
Balloon ” now goes well and strongly. 


* PICKWICK.” 
New one-act “ Dramatic Cantata.” Words by F.C. BURNAND. Music by EDWARD SOLOMON. 


First produced at the Comedy Theatre, Thursday afternoon, February 7, 1889. 


Mr. Samuel Pickwick Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 


Mrs. Bardell .. .. Miss LOTTIE VENNE. 
The Baker... .. .. Mr. RUTLAND BARRINGTON. 


Tommy .. .. .. MasterARTHUR KNIGHT 





A series of afternoon performances has been arranged at this theatre, the 
principal feature of the programme being provided by the editor cf 
** Punch,” and this clever writer has never shown himself more happy than 
in turning to account the unfortunate predicament that befalls the gallant 
old Mr. Pickwick through the misconception that Mrs. Bardell sets upon 
his words. Mr. Burnand ‘has brought into a prominent position the 
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“baker” that is only incidentally mentioned in the famous trial of “Bardelt 
v. Pickwick.” Mrs. Sanders says in her 
—_ evidence, “She did not know that Mrs, 
| Bardell was at that time keeping com- 
_ pany with the baker, but did know that the 
baker was then a single man and is now 
 } married. Couldn’t swear that Mrs. Bardell 
"" was not very fond of the baker, but should 
think that the baker was not very fond of 
en Mrs. Bardell, or he wouldn’t have married: 
Tonag s YS Bagoees somebody else.” The scene opens in Mr. 
Pickwick’s lodgings, when, after Mrs. Bardell has explained how she put 
up a “card” 











‘to catch the eye 
Of the honest passer-by,” 


which eventually obtained for her Mr. Pickwick as a tenant, and fore- 
shadows her hopes as to his intentions, Master Tommy appears, and in 
recitative with his mother explains his mission to the Borough. He 
subsequently tells how the generous Pickwick has bestowed on him a 
shilling, when his fond mother asks— 


“ Would’st thou thy mother this shilling lend ? ” 
Tommy replies— 


** Mother, dear mother, he gave it to me, 
Why should I lend it, dear mother, to thee?” 


thus showing the astuteness of the London youth. 

After his departure Mrs. Bardell warbles forth ‘ My Next,” a song which: 
clearly expresses her intention to enter a second time into the marriage state, 
and her speculations as to what manner of man her future will be. That 
she has already one in her eye is at once apparent from the barcarole or. 
baker-roll of the baker outside, who first serenades her with— 


“* Morning breaks, I must awake her, 
Wake her, tra la la la : 
In the yeast the sun’s a baker, 
Ba-ker, tra la la Ja! 
You are crumby and full weighted, 
Hear your baker-laureate troll, 
Tra lala! 
Would you crusty be if mated, 
Listen to my baker-roll, 
Baker-roll, baker-roll ! ” 


The refrain is then taken up by the object of his admiration as follows— 
Mrs. B. (a¢ window). So thie baker aérated, 


Sings his morning baker-roll, 
Boru. Tra la la! 
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BAKER. Did French bred man come:a-wooing 

He would say, Je suis a to: / 
Mrs. B But the baker parley-wooing, 

Swears he loves me more mead fois. 
Boru. Meal fois, Tra la la 
BAKER. Did a sportsman come a-courting, 

He would talk of heart and roe. 

Tra la la! 

Mrs. B. But the baker who’s now sporting 

Calls his love “ his gentle dough ” 
Boru. Tra la la! 


BAKER (as defore). Did a gardener come this way, in 
Flowery language he would plead, 
Tra la la! 
Mrs. B But my Baker’s simply sayin’, 
“You're the ‘flower’ that I need’! 


Tra ala! 
BAKER. Arab calls his loved one merely 


“‘ Milk-white steed!” and strokes her head. 


Tra la la! 
Mrs. B. Ah! a Baker’s wife should, cleariy, 
Nothing be but thorough-bred. 
Tra la la! 
‘Boru. Thus the Baker doth awake her, &c. 
Tra la la! Tra lala! 


and finishes with a ridiculously funny minuet and some very droll 
business with the long rolls which the baker carries. Pressing his 
‘suit, he asks the widow to be his, saying that he has provided the 
licence, to all of which he only gets the tuneful reply, ‘‘ Not to-day, 
Baker. Away! away !;’ andjeventually goes off with the determination to 
return in half an hour to learn his fate. ‘Then enters Mr. Pickwick, who 
declaims in song on‘the packing of his portmanteau, and has, after some 
dialogue with Mrs. Bardell, two capital songs, the one a “ Romance,” “‘ The 
Boy and the Borough,” and the 
‘other a ditty, “The Happy Valley,” 
full of quaint rhymes and merry 
-conceits, and he then descants on 
the joys of “The Bachelor.” Fol- 
lowing this comes the momentous 
interview with Mrs, Bardell, which 
is capitally worked up, and in the 
course of which “ The Bardell 
Bolero” is sung and danced, and 
finally Mrs. Bardell sinks into the ” 

astonished Mr. Pickwick’s arms. Tommy returns and attacks Mr. 
Pickwick ; the Baker honourably returns for his answer, and, taking in 
the situation at a glance, goes off, merrily singing his ‘ Baker-roll,” to wed 
another more faithful lady, who is willing to accept him, and the curtain 
falls on Mr. Pickwick, happy in the assumption that he is still free, whilst 
the wedding bells chime out for the marriage of the baker. 
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Well as Mr. Burnand has done his work and afforded a most amusing 
sketch, but little less praise must be awarded to Mr. Solomon for the 
music he has composed; it is throughout bright and lively, and so 





“catchy” that many of the airs—the “Baker-roll” in particular—were 
being hummed by the audience as they left the house. But this is not all; 
by the quaintness of some of the orchestration the composer has accen- 
tuated the comic situations and humorous lines, 

The characters were excellently represented. Miss Lottie Venne looked 
fascinating enough to bewitch a score" of elderly widowers; or, amorous 
bakers, and played and sang with such vivacity and sprightliness as{to carry 
the piece along perfectly. Nor was Mr. Rutland Barrington one whit 
behind her in his humorous and easy method of courtship,“and has never 
been seen to greater advantage. Mr. Arthur Cecil was a thorough 
realisation of our ideal Pickwick, both in dress and ‘manner, though on 
the first performance he was not quite at home in his Swords, and Master 
Arthur Knight was a sturdy Tommy, and sang tunefully [and acted with 
spirit. “Pickwick” was a complete success, and when its 
run comes to an end we may hope that Mr. Burnand will 
turn his talent for comic writing to further account by 
introducing us to some of the doings of Messrs. Tupman, 
Snodgrass, and Winkle, whom at present he{has not brought 
“any further than the landing ;” for he says‘in a footnote 
ge that “it is not improbable that we may see something of 
them on a future musical occasion.” 

The “cantata” was preceded by Brandon Thomas’s charmingly written 
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“ Highland Legacy,” in which the author again scored a success as the 
pseudo “Tammy Tamson,” and Miss Jessy Lee, the daughter of a well- 
known journalist and dramatic author, made a most favourable dééu¢ in 
London as Clara, and showed herself possessed of a very charming presence, 
sweet voice, and agreeable style of acting. 


“GOOD OLD TIMES.” 


New Drama, in four acts, written by HALL CAINE and WILSON BARRETT. 
First produced at the Princess’s Theatre, Tuesday evening, February 12, 1889. 


John Langley, J.P. .. Mr. WILSON BARRETT. Cupid . +» «+ Mr. STAFFORD SMITH. 

Mary Langley .. .. Miss EASTLAKE. The Oysterman eo oo Mr. J. A. WELCH. 

Crosby a. .. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. Sandy .. -» «- Mr. HARTLEY. 

Parson Langley.. .. Mr. 8S. M. CARSON. Colonel Wayne «» ee Mr. T. W. PERCYVAL. 

Amos Barton .. Mr. AUSTIN MELFORD. Mr. Horrocks .. .. Mr. F. PITSTON. 

Inspector Braithwaite Mr. CHARLES HUDSON. Mr. Chard .. ... ... Mr. WARREN. 

Nat Latrigg.. .. .. Mr. H. HODGEs. Mr. Jenkins -» «o Mr. A. E. FIELD. 

Coldbath Joe .. .. Mr. GEORGE BARRETT. Sergt. Lloyd -. «. Mr. Roypon ERLYNNE. 
po .- ++ ee «+ Mr. ROBERT PATEMAN, Lucy .. .. .. .. Miss WEBSTER. 

Rev. W. Moore .. .. Mr. H. COOPER-CLIFFE. Biddy -. Miss L. BELMORE, 

Nick Baker .. .. .. Mr. T. NYE Martha Troutbeck -. Miss A. CooKE. 

The Fiddler.. .. .. Mr. W. A. "guuort. Sally .. Miss A. GAMBIER. 





Though scarcely possessing the sustained interest abil so distinguished 
“ Ben-my-Chree,” the same collaborators in “Good Old Times” have 
given us some stirring scenes, which occur in a plot that is not always as 
clear as it might be; the dialogue 
at times is very good, but the whole 
requires condensing. There are 
also two or three rather improbable 
occurrences: the frst, that a man 
holding the hero’s position should 
marry a woman without making any 
inquiry as to her antecedents ; the 
second, that after t e lapse of only 
three years he, wren brought into 
contact with her, should not even 
faintly recogni-e her ; and the third, 
that bushrangers in endeavouring 
to escape should n.ake for the very 
point where they are most likely to 
be caught—the police-station. But 
with all this, “G.«d Old Times” 
is exactly suited to display the ~ 
manly heroic ch racter that Mr. 
Wilson Barrett ca: so well sustain, 
and the long-suffering tenderwoman 
in impersonating which Miss Eastlake has become so great a favourite. 
The numerous wrea hs and floral offerings presented at the close of the 
performance testifiid that they; had again been most successful in their 
efforts to harrow the feelings of their audience: We are given to under- 
stand that John Lan-_ley, J.P. and Sheriff of Cumberland, has married Mary 
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Langley without knowing anything of her past life. That past contains 
one terrible crime, imputed, though wrongfully, to her, but she has taken 
another name and so has escaped detection. Her father was murdered, 
and she was looked upon as at least an accessory, the criminals really being 
Amos Barton and Crosby Grainger, a former lover of hers whom she had 
discarded when she discovered he was already married to Lucy Barton, 
She has taken Amos into her service, presumably forced to do so by his 
knowledge of her secret. Grainger, fleeing from justice, comes to her home 
in Cumberland, and at once renews his protestations of love and induces 
her to meet him in the grounds, then 
when he attempts to seize her she fires 
on and wounds him. John Langley, 
who has been brought to the spot by 
Grainger’s wife, overhears much, and 
when the shot is fired and the police 
arrive, quixotically takes upon himself 
the crime. He, Grainger, and Barton 
are all sentenced to transportation, and 
are sent to Tasmania. Amos has risen 
to be a warder, and, from some unex- 
plained reason, hating Langley, has him 
chained to Grainger ; the men quarrel ; 
there is a general mutiny among the 
convicts ; Langley saves the governor’s 
life, and is assigned as a servant to his 
own wife, who, under the name of Mrs, 
Morgan, has followed him to the penal 
settlement with a view of having him 
allotted to her, as was frequently com- 
passed by the friends of convicts in 
|| ‘those days. Grainger and Amos, with 
'« some other desperadoes, have escaped 
from Macquarie, the penal settlement, 
and have determined to rob Mrs. Mor 
gan’s house. Grainger, having learned 
from Lucy his wife, who is servant to Mrs. Morgan, that her mistress is no 
other than Mary Langiey, after a sharp struggle with Langley carries her off. 
Fortunately, through the timely warning given by Spot, an aboriginal, 
Langley has been able to send off Coldbath Joe, another convict servant, 
to call in the aid of the mounted police. They start in pursuit, but Spot 
induces Langley to follow them by river, this being a much shorter route 
to Bridgwater, the point for which the robbers are heading. In the sup- 
posed voyage in the boat a most beautifully painted panorama of Tasmanian 
scenery is unrolled before us, which has but one fault, that there is rather 
too much of it. Arrived at Bridgwater, the bushrangers rush with their 
captives into the cordon of police that is in waiting for them. Grainger 
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escapes for a moment only, but is shot down by Amos Barton out of 
revenge for the neglect shown to his daughter by his confederate, but 
not before Grainger has cleared Mary Langley of any participation in the 
crime of her father’s murder. The mutiny on the breakwater, Mac- 
quarie Harbour, is a well-worked-up and realistic scene, so is the attack 
on Mrs. Morgan’s house, and also the pursuit of the bushrangers—real 
horses being introduced for the use of both the pursuers and pursued. Mr. 
Lewis Waller was a grim determined creature, at war with society, as Crosby 
Grainger, and threw an intensity of passion into his mad love for Mary 
Langley, and Mr. Austin Melford in the hateful character of Amos Barton 
gave a vivid picture of a cold calculating villain. Mr. George Barrett as 
Coldbath Joe, a convict whose better nature has been roused by the kind- 
ness of Mrs. Langley, has some quaint sayings redolent of ‘the Dials,” but 
a little too modern for the era of the play. He was as usual very amusing, 
and had a merry, bright little sweetheart in Miss L. Belmore as Biddy, an 
Irish “colleen.” Mr. Robert Pateman made a distinct hit as Spot the 
aboriginal, an almost impossible character, displaying infinitely more intelli- 
gence than his tribe are usually given credit for. Another very clever im- 
personation was that of Mr. W. A. Elliott as The Fiddler, a cockney 
convict, and Miss Webster was unaffectedly tender and womanly as 
Lucy. The cast was generally good, and the piece was favcurably re- 
ceived. 


“THE LOVE STORY.” 


This play of Mr. Pierre Leclercq’s was noticed in the July number of 
THE THEATRE of last year, it having been produced at a Strand matinée 
on Wednesday, May 23, 1888. ‘There is therefore no occasion to refer 
further to the plot than to mention that the heroine, Madeline Borth, has 
just received an avowal of affection from Paul Falshawe, a young author 
who has secretly loved her for two years, but has hidden his passion on 
account of his poverty. She is made genuinely happy until, through the 
scheming of Marchcastle, an adventurer, who has learnt that she is an 
heiress, she is led to believe that Paul has only proposed to her on account 
of her wealth. She at once breaks her engagement with Paul, and accepts 
the hand of Marchcastle, who had offered himself when she thought she was 
poor, though he knew that she had inherited her uncle’s fortune. ‘The 
marriage is hurried on, and Madeline and Marchastle start immediately after 
the ceremony for North Wales. At Plas Dyfi there is an accident to the 
train, and bride and bridegroom come to the house at which Paul is staying. 
There Marchcastle, pursued by detectives for his defalcations in the bank 
of which he has been manager, blows out his brains; but Madeline, 
by the accidental discharge of a pistol, is led to believe that she has killed 
her husband, and falls in a dead swcon. Paul, entering at the time, gives 
himself up to the police as having fired the shot. By an ingenious reason- 
ing it is proved that Marchcastle committed suicide, and the lovers are 
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reunited. Some exception has been taken to the fact that Madeline so 
readily believes the charge brought against her lover, but it should be borne 
in mind that his avowal appears so sudden to her after two years of apparent 
coldness, that she may readily imagine it must have been some very strong 
motive that brought about the offer; and her idol being shattered, to reward 
the man who had appeared to love her for herself alone and to punish the 
One who seemingly was so contemptible, in a soment of pique she accepted 
Marcheastle ; had she taken a half-hour to think, her course would 
probably have been different, and she would have weighed the value of 
the evidence against her lover. As on the first occasion, Mr. Charles 
Charrington and Miss Janet Achurch appeared as Charles Marchcastle and 
Madeline Borth : the former played incisively ; the latter was excellent in 
many respects, but a little uneven at times in her acting. Mr. Lawrence 
Cautley was a little too melodramatic as Paul Falshawe. Mr. Fred 
Thorne was fairly good as William Trett, and Miss Dolores Drum- 
mond was a kindly Mrs. Falshawe. Mr. W. Lugg was excellent as 
Sergeant Jones. The closing of the play might with advantage be 
embodied in one scene in the last act, and the Welsh dialogue of the 
voluble landlady, Mrs. Jones, should be materially curtailed, though per- 
haps these blemishes would not be so apparent to the provincial audiences 
to which Mr. Charrington purposes presenting the piece. ‘The Love 
Story” was very favourably received, and the principals were honoured 
with calls after each act. The matinées were under the able business 
management of Mr. Harrington Baily, who took care that the press at 
least should not be in want of programmes. Ceci Howarp. 


TREE? 


Our Omnibus=Boyr. 


“The Silver Falls” at the Adelphi is a pronounced success. Mr. 
W.L Abingdon has replaced Mr. Royce Carleton as Dick Redmayne, and 
plays with much subtlety and vigour. At the neighbouring little house, the 
Vaudeville, “‘ That Doctor Cupid,” with Mr. Thomas Thorne as the elderly 
and mischievous God of Love, is being played to excellent audiences. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham did wisely in reviving ‘Still Waters Run Deep ;” the 
booking at the Criterion is equal to if not surpassing anything yet known at 
this theatre. “Tares” nightly fills the Opera Comique, and there appears 
no diminution in the attraction of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” at the afternoon 
performances. ‘‘ The Armada” has started on its provincial tour, com- 
mencing at the Grand Theatre, Islington. ‘“ Babes in the Wood” at 
Drury Lane is still filling the national theatre, and appears likely to do soas 
long as Mr. Augustus Harris desires to keep it in the bill. 
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At the Globe Theatre “The School for Scandal” has been revived 
pending the return of Mr. Richard Mansfield and the production of 
“Richard III.,” which will be staged in the most complete and elaborate 
manner. The principal feature worthy of notice in Goldsmith’s comedy is 
the decided advancement of Miss Kate Vaughan as Lady Teazle, which is 
now an excellent performance. Mr. Lionel Brough resumes his racy im- 
personation of the Jew Moses, Mr. William Herbert is a gay and manly 
Charles Surface, Mr, T. J. Sullivan’s Joseph Surface is a careful and 
appreciated study. Mr. J. Burrows as Rowley is very good indeed. 


On February 11 “ Nadgy ” reached its 1ooth performance at the Avenue, 
and went splendidly, Mr. Arthur Roberts, Mdlle. Vanoni, Mr. E. D. Ward 
(who now plays the Margrave), and Miss Annie Halford having introduced 
some new songs, and the first two some exceptionally clever fresh business. 
The occasion was celebrated by the presentation to everyone in the house 
of a souvenir, a descriptive booklet excellently got up by Raphael Tuck 
and Son, illustrated by A. Frederics and A. J. Finberg, words by Alfred 
Murray. 


“The Merry Wives of Windsor” proved such an attraction at the morn- 
ing performances at the Haymarket that on Saturday, February 9, it was 
placed in the evening bill. Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s Falstaff has ripened into 
a thoroughly genial and effective representation, and he is very ably 
supported by a well-selected cast in the other characters. The piece is 
splendidly mounted. 


“Macbeth” is drawing overflowing houses at the Lyceum. For, it is 
said, the first time in Mr. Irving’s London career, he was compelled to 
absent himself from the theatre on Thursday, January 17, as he was 
suffering from loss of voice. Mr. Hermann Vezin was fortunately at liberty 
to take the part of Macbeth, and was eminently satisfactory. Mr. Irving 
resumed the character on January 26. Miss Ellen Terry has added many 
artistic touches to her embodiment of Lady Macbeth. 


Mr. Edwyn Shrympton, who gave a dramatic and musical recital at 
the St. George’s Hall on Tuesday evening, January 22, under rather 
adverse circumstances, for his audience was discourteous and noisy, 
proved himself a good elocutionist in his recitals of Adelaide A. Procter’s 
“A Legend of Provence,” “The Road to Heaven” (G. R. Sims), and 
“ The Spanish Mother ” (Sir F. Hastings Doyle) ; in all of these he exhibited 
intelligence and feeling. A one-act play, “So Runs the World Away,” 
was tried for the first time, and its author, Mr. G. Phillipson, who does not 
claim, for a wonder, that his piece is either “new or original,” may be 
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‘congratulated on very neat construction and good dialogue. A young fellow, 
who has made a little fortune in the colonies, returns to England to find his 
sister engaged to a man whom he at first has reason to believe had 
deserted a girl with whom he, the brother, had fallen in love. The lover, 
however, proves that he was as much sinned against as sinning, and so 
his misdoings of the past are forgiven. Mr. Shrympton was rather 
amateurish as the brother, Dick Jordan, but was earnest and pathetic. 
Miss E. Gregory played naturally as the sister. 


There will be given at the Wandsworth Town Hall at eight o’clock on 
Friday, March 1, “Tableaux Vivants” in aid of the funds of the Art 
‘Classes, Science and Art Department, of Wandsworth and Barnes The 
tableaux will be the same as those performed at Kingston-on-Thames 
before H.R.H. the Duchess of Teck, and which were so highly spoken of. 
They are arranged by Mr. Walter P. Warren; the music is under the 
direction of Mr. Henry Hudson. 


Mr. John Jourdain’s romantic drama, “The Rose of Devon, or The 
Spanish Armada,” produced on February 18 last at the Elephant and 
Castle, takes its principal incidents from Charles Kingsley’s “ Westward 
Ho!” but is cleverly written and is full of stirring scenes, in which the 
weal and woe of human existence are happily blended. The piece was 
excellently staged. 


The dramatic profession has lost a valuable member in Mr. Tom Mead, 
who died on February 17. He was nearly seventy years of age and made 
his first appearance in London at the old Victoria Theatre, as Sir Giles 
Overreach, on November 8, 1848, and was a leading Shakespearean actor at 
Drury Lane under Mr. T. C Smith’s management. Ever since Mrs. 
Bateman first ruled over the destinies of the Lyceum, Mr. Mead has been 
attached to that theatre, and: was not only a thoroughly sound actor, but 
was universally respected and esteemed. 


Mr. Kirwan’s recitals at the West Theatre, Royal Albert Hall, judging 
from the audiences, appear to have supplied a much-needed want in the 
neighbourhood, and are received with much favour. His next, on March 9, 


will consist of “‘The Tempest,” arranged for the occasion and with Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s music. 


At the Steinway Hall Mr. Gilbert Trent arranged an excellent pro- 
gramme for his dramatic recital on February 8, and had the valuable 
assistance of Miss Jessie Bond and Mr. Eric Lewis in ‘‘ Cups and Saucers,” 
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of Miss Julia Neilson, who sang most sweetly “Angels ever Bright and 
Fair,” of Miss Rosina Brandram, who gave “I Arise from Dreams of 
Thee,” and among others whose names appeared in the programme 
were Miss Alexes Leighton, Miss Florence James (who showed great 
promise), Miss Annie Hughes, Mr. Henry Neville, Mr. George Grossmith, 
&c. Mr. Trent himself recited remarkably well a prologue specially written 
for the occasion. 





The “Revue d’Art Dramatique” of February 15 is a specially good 
number. M. Lucien Muhlfeld takes for his subject the Parisian dramatic 
critics, and discusses at length the methods of Jules Lemaitre of the 
“ Débats,” and of Hugues Le Roux, critic, novel writer, and dramatist. 
In his article “Pénurie Théatrale,” M. Humbert de Gallier laments the dearth 
of good new plays, and points out that from the middle of October, 1888, 
at which time most of the Parisian theatres are open, up to January 23, 
1889, at the twenty-one houses, out of something like fifty plays that were 
represented, twenty-nine were new, and twenty-three were revivals, whilst 
in 1874-75 the proportion was twenty-two new to eight revivals, and in 
1877-78 thirty-one new to fourteen revivals. The writer accounts for this 
by the fact that younger authors work too hurriedly, and that managers 
find it a safer card to play to reproduce the works of well-known and 
successful playwrights, trusting often that the name of the author will 
draw, aided by the good acting of the company, to whom the management 
has now to pay such largely increased salaries. The Théatre Libre had 
even injured young writers, for hitherto it has only produced a bad class. 
of play, which has thrown discredit on the whole body. M. M. J. Gréin, 
the London correspondent and critic, contributes a clever notice of ‘‘ Tares,” 
now playing at the Opera Comique, and bestows a well-deserved eulogium, 
on Miss Gertrude Kingston. There is much readable matter in the number. 


—_—_ 


There was produced at the Prince of Wales’s on Monday afternoon, 
January 21, 1889, avery amusing adaptation of M. Médina’s “LaGarconnitre.” 
Mr. Fred Horner, who has already done some good work, has entitled his 
latest attempt ‘‘ Bachelor’s Quarters,” and in the three acts most amusingly 
sets before us the troubles that are brought upon a young artist who lends 
his studio keys to three of his friends at different timeson the same day. These 
gay Lotharios have made assignations with three fair ladies, the wrong 
couples meet, are discovered by their respective wives, and the poor artist 
is near on losing his own ladylove through being pounced upon by his 
prospective and irate mother-in-law. As “ Bachelor’s Quarters” was only 
played for copyright purposes, the performance was an excellent one, and 
greater attention than is usual on such occasions was paid to all the stage 
details.. For future reference the original cast is given, as the piece will 
almost certainly be seen again in an evening bill :—-Gregory Bell, Mr. Harry 
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Grattan ; Frederick Leighton-Buzzard, Mr. Lawrence Cautley; Henry 
Vaughan, Mr. Fred Mervin; Percy Gwynne, Mr. Matthew Brodie ; 
John Hollis, Mr. F. Keighley; Mrs. Jane Bell, Miss Sallie Turner; Milly 
Bell, Miss Lillian Carew; Amy Vaughan, Miss Gabrielle Goldney; Violet 
Gwynne, Miss Nellie Lingard ; Zeffie Williams, Miss L. Millward ; Anita 
Jones, Miss Nita Wynne. 


Miss Gertrude Kingston’s very rapid advance in her profession sheattributes 
to the excellent training she received at the hands of Miss Sarah Thorne, to 
whom Miss Kingston acknowledges herself “indebted for much sound and 
able advice and tuition both whilst at Margate and subsequently.” During 
Miss Kingston’s three months’ stay at the seaside theatre she appeared as 
Ophelia and Emilia; Sophia in ‘The Road to Ruin,” Zoe in “The 
Octoroon,” Eliza in “ After Dark,” and Kate Hardcastle in ‘‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer,” besides playing various domestic heroines in melodrama. Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, having formed a favourable opinion of her acting, engaged 
Miss Kingston to join his company, and the young actress accordingly 
made her first appearance in London at the Haymarket as Mrs. Harkaway 
in “ Partners,” and scored asuccess. After the short season at the Novelty 
under Mr. George Giddens’s management, where she played Mrs. Fred 
Fizzleton in “ Nita’s First,” and Mrs. George Boulter in “ Bonny Boy,” 
Miss Kingston migrated to the Olympic, and appeared as Enid Anstruther 
in “ Mr. Barnes of New York,” and later produced Jerome K. Jerome’s 
play, “ Woodbarrow Farm,” when, as Clara Dexter, the press generally 
spoke highly of the performance. An equal meed of praise was awarded 
to her conception of Lady Priscilla Goshawke in A. C. Calmour’s “ Widow 
Winsome,” and her latest embodiment, that of Rachel Dennison in Mrs. 
Oscar Beringer’s ‘‘ Tares,” is universally commended. Miss Kingston has 
already taken high rank as an actress, and, with further experience and the 
careful study which she devotes to the profession she has chosen, promises 
to attain the very foremost position. 





Mr. Charles E. Brookfield made his first appearance on the stage in 
June, 1879, and played Gimlet in “Still Waters Run Deep,” and in 
Robertson’s comedies has appeared as Krux, Sergeant Jones, Prince 
Perowski, John Chodd, jun., and Sam Gerridge ; has also played Narcisse 
in “Odette,” and Triplet, Sic Charles Pomander, and Colley Cibber in 
“Masks and Faces.” Mr. Brookfield’s Shakespearean characters have 
included the Doge, the Prince of Morocco, and Antonio in ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,” Montano in “ Othello,” Biondello in ‘The Taming 
of the Shrew,” and that of “Slender,” in which part he is now appearing 
nightly in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor” at the Haymarket ; one of his 
most conspicuous successes at this theatre having been the character of 
Louis XI. in ‘The Ballad Monger.” Mr. Brookfield was much lauded 
for his Voltaire in “’The Pompadour.” He has also appeared as Fouché in 
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“Plot and Passion,” Old Hardcastle and Tony Lumpkin in ‘‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer,” Tinsel in “The Hunchback,” and in his own monologue, 
“Nearly Seven.” Mr. Brookfield is but a young man, and has every 
reason to look forward to a prosperous and rising stage career. 


The following notes on the “Stage in Russia” have been received from a 
valued correspondent in that country, whose long residence in the dominions 
of the White Czar has given the English that he writes (though a native 
of Great Britain) a quaint originality that will be thought by many to 
enhance the interest of his remarks on Russian amusements :—‘‘A new 
opera, called ‘The Merchant Kalaschnikoff,’ in which the celebrated 
Russian artists M. Jacoffleff, Mdlle. Mravena, M. Stravensky, and M. 
Sarebykoff took part, has lately been performed on the Petersburg stage, 
and suspended by order of the Government after the third representation. 
This has been a great disappointment to the opera-going public, as this par- 
ticular opera was a great favourite, representing as it did a national topic 
and an incident that occurred in the history of Russia during the reign 
of Ivan the Terrible. As the subject and the music have had something 
to do with the prohibition of this opera, I will venture to give a slight 
account of the story on which the libretto is founded. It runs as follows: 
During the reign of Ivan the Terrible, a certain merchant in Moscow 
was possessed of a very pretty wife, who to her credit was faithful to her 
husband. Unfortunately for her, the husbands in Moscow in those days 
had the same weakness for falling in love with other people’s wives as they 
now have in that most holy city of churches and church-going bipeds, and, 
as ill-luck would have it, a handsome Opritchnik, or Gentleman of the 
Body-guard, was smitten with this national complaint. The first indica- 
tion of the malady he evinced by kissing a merchant’s pretty wife in the 
public thoroughfare. This ungentlemanly act, contrary to all the rules 
and regulations of those Holy Church-going Muscovites, raised even the 
husband’s wrath. It must be remembered that Russian husbands are, as 
a rule, not very particular about their own peccadilloes or those of their 
wives either. The merchant swore to be revenged on the Czar’s favourite 
Opritchnik. ‘This, however, was a very dangerous undertaking, as the 
‘Opritchniks’ had received full powers from the terrible Czar to do what- 
ever they liked without being punished. This Opritchnik, whose name 
was Kirjeebeevitch, was a man of giant strength and a particular favourite 
of the mad and bloodthirsty Czar. The merchant, hearing that his wife 
had been insulted by this ‘Son of Belial,’ called him out to fight a duel 
(na-koolakach) with fists, or what we should call in England a boxing match. 
John the Terrible, who, by-the-by, was only mad ‘north-north-west,’ was 
exceedingly fond of boxing matches, aad ordered the two combatants to 
settle their dispute with their fists before him in the Grand Square in 
Moscow. Notwithstanding the injunction of the Czar that the com- 
-batants should not fight ‘to the death,’ the merchant ‘id his utmost to 
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kill the giant ‘Opritchnik.’ To his credit he was successful, and managed 
to lay him dead at his feet by a well-directed blow, probably behind the 
ear. The savage tyrant was furious at the loss of his favourite ‘life 
guardsman,’ and ordered Kalaschnikoff to be executed for this offence. 
This unjust sentence was carried out, and the above are the bare facts on 
which this interesting opera is founded. The Muscovites are still very 
fond of boxing. In former times it was the custom of the villagers and 
townsmen to meet every holiday outside of the town and amuse (?) them- 
selves with this diverting sport. They use their fists differently to 
us, and hit behind the ear, often with fatal results. In the opera 
the execution is not represented on the stage. It is supposed to take 
place behind the scenes, and whilst this event is taking place the priests. 
and the people on the stage sing a ‘ Panacheeda’ or mass for the 
repose of the soul of the unfortunate merchant. As this mass is very 
similar to that in use in the Greek Church, this fact alone is sufficient 
reason for the opera being forbidden. The exposition of the injustice and 
despotism of the Czar Ivan (John)—who, by-the-by, was a great favourite. 
with the common people because he cut off. the heads of the nobles and 
not of the moujiks, which explains his popularity—is not quite the proper- 
thing for the subjects of an autocratic form-of government to witness. It is 
very much to be regretted that this opera-has been prohibited, as great 
attention had been paid to rendering the scenery, costumes, and stage 
effects as.correct and striking as possible. The Imperial Theatres take 
great.pains on this head, and certainly deserve praise. The choir singing, 
as is ustfally the case in most Russian operas, plays a predominant part. 
Of solo singing there is very little to speak of, and this fact alone would 
make it unsuccessful abroad. It is the general opinion that ‘this is one of 
the best operas Rubinstein has composed, and will be as popular as ‘The 
Demon,’ another work by this talented composer. 


“The Russian Government have of late been acting very liberally towards. 
the maintenance of the stage in Russia. About two million roubles have 
been granted towards the reconstruction of the large theatre, which wili be 
turned into a conservatoire for the study of music. About seven million, 
roubles have also been laid aside for the erection of a new theatre in the 
Field of Mars, a large square near the English Embassy. The plan of this 
jmmense theatre has been approved of by the Government, and the- 
building of it will commence this spring. This new theatre will be wholly 
devoted to the Russian Ballet and the Russian Opera. The Marien 
Theatre will in future be devoted to French and German plays. 


“It is no wonder that Russia, though only a young country, has produced 
such a number of eminent composers, and has such a splendid national 
opera, when the Government fosters and encourages the arts on such an 
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imperial scale. It would indeed be well if our Government copied 
Russia in this respect and founded schools for actors as well as 
‘colleges of music. Russia has not only done this long ago, but 
has established a fund for pensioning actors who have served in the 
‘Government theatres. ; Unfortunately for us, England has been so long 
under the influence of the Puritans and the Hanoverians that the artistic and 
musical spirit of the nation has been stunted. The bigotry and narrow- 
mindedness of the Puritans, and the want of refinement of the Hanoverian 
Sovereigns, who did not care for “ bainting and boetry,” &c., have done the 
English stage and the art of England incalculable mischief. These arts here 
are gradually recovering from the blight they have laboured under, so may 
you, but very slowly. England, who was ahead of all the European nations 
in music and theatrical representations in the Elizabethan period, cannot be 
said to be at the top of the tree at the present moment. . 


“In the Alexander Theatre the following pieces are now being given :— 
The ‘Ruler Sophia,’ an historical drama representing an incident that 
occurred in the history of Russia prior to the reign of Peterthe Great. The 
plot of this play is very poor, but the scenery and the old Russian Bojar 
costumes are worth going a long way to see on account of their barbaric 
and imposing magnificence. Gogol’s remarkable comedy, the ‘ Revisor,’ 
has been given. As usual, the house was packed full, and nota single 
ticket was to be had. This comedy, perhaps, is one of the finest of its 
kind that was ever written, and made the writer of it so. many enemies that 
the Emperor Nicholas had to take Gogol under his special protection. The 
corruption and the abuses prevalent in the Russian bureaucracy are satirised 
in it in the most unmerciful manner possible. It is a work of genius 
equal to anything Molitre ever wrote, and only inferior to Shakespeare. 
But Gogol’s merits will speak for themselves, and those who have studied 
bis works thoroughly reckon him the first writer Russia has produced. 


“The Mechail Theatre has principally been taken up with French and 
German operettas and comedies; for instance, such pieces as ‘Le 
Deputé de Bobignac,’ ‘ Le Code des Femmes,’ ‘ La Securité des Familles,’ 
“Veuve Darosel,’ ‘The Mikado,’ and the play ‘Le Beau Pere.’ The 
greatest attraction of this theatre, not counting ‘The Mikado,’ has 
been a new German comedy called ‘500,000 Devils.’ This comedy has 
been a great success and is very amusing. It is principally about the ‘Old 
Gentleman,’ who is supposed to have a nephew called Pipifose, and a 
mother 130,000 years old. Part of the story takes place on earth, whilst 
the other represents the infernal regions. The scenery and the costumes 
in this play are continually changing, and it is very amusing, notwithstand- 
ing it treats about such peculiar topics. ‘This is one of the principal draw- 
backs to the play, and makes it very undesirable for young people to see. 
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_“The Russian National Opera is commencing to flourish to such an 
extent that, as I have said, there is to be a new opera house on the 
Champ de Mars. This will be an immense building, as the theatres 
here are built on a very grand scale, thanks to the Government, which is 
very liberal in its support of the arts. At the present moment the Russians 
have a craze for everything that is Russian and national. It does not 
matter however bad a thing may be; so long as it is ‘ Roosky,’ it goes 
down. This is the reaction from the intense appreciation that was felt 
for everything that was foreign during the late Emperor’s reign. This 
peculiar change in the taste of the people has also something to do with 
the falling off of the Italian Opera and other amusements of foreign impor- 
tation. Even the circus is not so well attended as formerly. The Russian 
theatres and Russian places of amusement are, on the other hand, springing 
up like mushrooms ; but perhaps there is more quantity than quality on the 
whole. Of course this does not refer to the Imperial Theatres, which in 

_many respects could not easily be surpassed anywhere in Europe. 


“Some of the most interesting forms of amusement now to be seen in 
Petersburg are the private theatricals, which are played by amateurs 
in the palaces of the aristocracy or the clubs of the merchants, which are 
hired for the occasion. A few days ago I had the pleasure of witnessing 
one of these entertainments, played by some of the leading members of 
the Russian aristocracy. This particular play was a comedy called ‘ The 
Barber of Seville,’ by Bon Marché. I have never in my life seen 
private theatricals put on the stage in such an expensive manner. The 
costumes were the very best that money could purchase, and no expense 
had been spared in rendering the accessories as perfect as possible. Prince 
Galitzin, who played the part of Don Alma Viva, a Spanish cavalier of the 
16th century, was dressed in a costume mainly consisting of laces, light 
blue plush velvet, and decorated all over with large diamond brooches or 
clasps estimated as worth many thousands of pounds. Madame Harting, née 
Countess Steinbock, belonging to one of the most illustrious families in the 
north of Europe, was dressed in the ordinary Spanish costume ; but in the 
last scene she appeared wearing a valuable necklace, composed of large 
emeralds and pearls of immense value. Madame Harting, who is perhaps one 
of the prettiest women in Petersburg, seemed a bornartist ; in fact she is, I hear, 
highly gifted. Prince Barjatinsky, who acted the part of a Jesuit, seemed to 
grasp his part thoroughly, and portrayed an avaricious, cunning, and intriguing 
man to the life. The other actors were also very good—in fact, so much 
real talent was shown on this occasion that one involuntarily asked 
oneself why some of these amateurs did not go on the stage. Perhaps the 
reason is, because they prefer to play a part on the world’s real stage, and 
not in the narrow confines of a theatre. The rooms where this entertain- 
ment took place were lighted up by the electric light and decorated with 
valuable pictures of the old masters and historical portraits, the generals of 
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Charles XI. and Charles XII., the ancestors of our hostess, Madame 
Harting. The drop scene, or the curtain, was made out of old Gobelin 
tapestry, on which was worked the story of the siege of Troy in 14th cen- 
tury costume. This entertainment, which was given for a charitable 
purpose, was attended by, amongst others, the Grand Duke Vladimir, the 
Grand Duchess Maria Paulovna, the Grand Duke Constantine, and the 
Grand Duchess Elizabeth, and many other eminent personages. One of 
the Grand Dukes contributed one thousand roubles towards the proceeds 
of the entertainment. Prince Troobatskoi, the son of the Minister of the 
Court, also took part in the entertainment, besides several officers of the 
Guards. 


‘The farewell concert of the American Nightingale Nikita took place in 
one of the principal public buildings. The success of the young singer 
was thorough as far as profit was concerned, and every seat was occupied. 
Whilst acknowledging her great talent and lovely voice, some of the critics 
here profess to believe that Nikita will never become a great artist in the 
true sense of the word ; but the future will show whether they are mistaken 
or not. 


“ Miss Anna Eva Faye, from Boston, has lately given a series ot 
spiritualistic séances here in Petersburg, which were very successful. 


“A large choir of Russian Gypsies has been hired to sing at the Trocadero 
in the Paris Exhibition. The /mpresarios are two celebrated French 
artists, who have hired the theatre for the occasion. The expense of 
hiring these wild semi-barbaric singers will amount to 75,000 francs for 
only five weeks.” 


Mr. Percy F. Marshall produced at the Ladbroke Hall, on Friday, 
January 25, 1889, a “domestic incident,” in one act, entitled “ Fleeting 
Clouds,” which proved to contain much that was poetical both in its 
dialogue and sentiment. A young clergyman falls in love with the daughter 
of his sexton, and they are looking forward to be married, when the village 
schoolmistress, who has marked down the curate for herself, induces the 
girl’s father to withdraw his consent. This she does through the knowledge 
she possesses of his having been imprisoned, though wrongfully—a fact that 
he has hidden from the world for years. The opportune confession of the 
schoolmistress’s husband, whose deathbed the curate attends, clears the 
sexton’s character and confounds the schoolmistress. The curate was 
most excellently played by Mr. Marshall, whose clear and impressive 
enunciation is specially deserving of praise. The character of the school- 
mistress could not have been entrusted to a safer actress than to Miss 
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Alexes Leighton, who brought out every phase in the character of the 
passionately loving and scheming woman. 





“ Paul Jones,” which has achieved a complete success at the Prince of 
Wales’s, has been preceded, since January 28, 1889, by a one-act operetta 
written by Arthur Law, music by Alfred C. Caldicott. It is entitled 
“ John Smith,” and merrily recounts how a young fellow, after being flouted 
by his future mother-in-law on account of his poverty, wins his lady-love on 
coming into a snug little sum of money. Miss Kate Cutler took first 
honours as the heroine, and Mr. Albert James was very good as a cheery 
milkman. Mr. Templer Saxe, Mr. Hendon, Miss Jeanie Mills, and Miss 
Delatour were aiso included in the cast. 


The Guards Burlesque Company chose for their Aicce de résistance this 
year a “burlesque drama,” by Mr. E. C. Nugent (late Grenadier Guards), 
entitled “The Real Truth About Ivanhoe, or Scott 
Scotched.” First played on February 1, 1889, it 
went capitally, showing the care that had been 
bestowed on the rehearsals. With plenty of puns, 
neat lyrics, and some excellent dances, “ Ivanhoe” 
kept the audience laughing from start to finish. 
Needless to say that any amount of license has been 
taken with Sir Walter Scott’s novel, but a very 
funny and amusing production has been the result. 
Miss Kate Vaughan was a beautiful Rebecca, most 
exquisitely dressed, and bewitched everyone by her 
graceful dancing and her naive manner. (Later 
when, in consequence of her engagement at the 
Globe, Miss Vaughan was compelled to relinquish 
the part, a most excellent substitute was found in 
Miss Madeleine Shirley.) Lieut. B. J. Livett looked 
handsome and played well as Ivanhoe. Robin 
Hood was the drollest of outlaws as represented by 
Sir Brian de Bois Gilbert, Lieut. George Nugent, whose agility in dancing and 

Capt. F.C. Ricardo. natural sense of humour convulsed the audience. 
Lieut. H. R. Compton Roberts, made up after the style of the modern 
Lady Macbeth, was a very amusing Rowena, and Miss Jenny M‘Nulty 
was a fascinating Maid Marian. Colonel Ricardo played Cedric; 
Captain F. C. Ricardo, Sir Brian de Bois Gilbert; Lieut. Francis 
Sandford, Isaac; and Lieuts. Sir Herbert Miller and Sir Augustus 
Webster, Wamba and Captain Little-John. A host of pretty young ladies 
figured as Saracen captives. The scenery was excellent, and the music, by 
Mr. Edward Solomon, so quaint, from the manner in which he had adapted 
such favourites as “The Lost Chord ” and “The Garden of Sleep,” as to 
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still further establish his reputation as a musician,.and as one possessing a 
: ) 
keen sense of humour. The burlesque was preceded by Sidney Grundy’s 








Lieut.-Col. Robin Hood. 
Lieut. Geo. Nugent. 


Rowena. 
Lt. H. R. H. R. Compton Roberts. 


play, ‘In Honour Bound,” in which Captain F. C. Ricardo was excellent 


as Sir George Carlyon, Q.C., M.P., and Miss St. Maur was an agreeable 
Rose Dalrymple. 


New plays produced, and{important revivals, in London from January 21 
to February 18, 1889 :— 


Jan. 


2I. 


22. 


22. 


24. 


25. 


28. 


28. 


28. 


28, 


(Revivals are marked thus *) 


“Bachelor Quarters,” comedy, in three acts, adapted from M, 
Eugéne Medina’s “ La Garconnitre,” by Fred Horner. For 
copyright purposes only. Matinée. Prince of Wales’s. 

“So Runs the Worid Away,” play, in one act, by G. Phillipson. 
St. George’s Hall. 

“The Begum’s Diamonds,” comedy-drama, in three acts, by 
J. P. Hurst. Matinée. Avenue. 

“‘ April Showers,” comedy, in three acts, by Messrs Bellamy and 
Romer. Matinée. Terry’s. 

“Fleeting Clouds,” domestic incident, in one act, by Percy F. 
Marshall and Charles Dodsworth. Ladbroke Hall. 

“John Smith,” operetta, in one act, written by Alfred Law. 
Music by Alfred J. Caldicott. Prince of Wales’s. 

‘A Day’s Sport,” musical sketch, by Corney Grain. St. George’s 
Hall. 

“The Play’s the Thing,” comedietta, by Edwin Drew. Athe- 
neum, Tottenham Court Road. 

“The Vicar’s Daughter,” drama, in one act, by Edwin Drew. 
Athenzeum, Tottenham Court Road. 











” 


” 


” 


»” 


. 28. 


29. 


30. 


ae. 


31. 


gx. 


31. 


31. 
31. 


I. 


Il. 


II. 


12. 


* 
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“Les Demoiselles de St. Cyr,” comedy, in four acts, by 
Alexandre Dumas pére. Royalty. French Plays. 

“An Anxious Time,” farce, by Ellis Reynolds. St. George’s 
Hall. 

“Faute de s’Entendre,” comedy, in one act, by Charles 
Duveyrier. Royalty. French Plays. 

“Le Bonhomme Jadis,” comedy, in one act, by Henri Murger. 
Royalty. French Plays. 

“‘ Hypnotisée,” fantaisie, in one act, by Grenet Dancourt. 
Royalty. French Plays. 

“ Le Capitaliste,” monologue, by M. C. Cros. Royalty. French 
Plays. 

“ Regénéré,” monologue, by M. G. Mazim. Royalty. French 
Plays. 

“La Valse,” duologue. Royalty. French Plays. 

“Le Cousin Edgard,” comedy, in one act, by M. E. Cellier. 
Royalty. French Plays. 

** Le Depit Amoureux,” two-act comedy, by Moliére. Royalty. 
French Plays, 

“The Real Truth about Ivanhoe ; or, Scott Scotched,” new and 
original burlesque drama, by E. C. Nugent, music by Edward 
Solomon. The Guards’ Burlesque. Chelsea Barracks. 

‘‘La Mort du Duc d’Enghien,” historical drama, by Léon 
Hennique. Royalty. French Plays. 

‘Jacques Damour,” one-act play, by Léon Hennique. Royalty. 
French Plays. 

“ Pickwick,” a new one-act “dramatic cantata.” Words by 
F. C. Burnand. Music by Edward Solomon. Matinée. 
Comedy. 

“The Widow,” comedietta, by Walter C. Rhodes. Park Town 
Hall, Battersea. 

“The Balloon,” farcical three-act comedy, by J. H. Darnley 
and G, Manville Fenn. In evening bill. Strand. 

“The Merry Wives of Windsor” was placed in the evening bill 
at the Haymarket. 

“ The School for Scandal.” Globe. 

“The Broad Arrow.” Elephant and Castle. 

“Denise,” play, in four acts, by .M. Alexandre Dumas /2/s. 
Royalty. French Plays. 

** Bitter Cold,” drama, in two acts, by Alfred Coates. New Lyric 
Hall, Hammersmith. 

“Shorthand,” farce, by A. J. Barclay. New Lyric Hail, Ham- 
mersmith. 

“The Good Old Times,” drama, in four acts, by Hall Caine 
and Wilson Barrett. Princess’s, 

“A Fool’s Paradise,” new and original play, in three acts, by 
Sydney Grundy. Gaiety. 
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Feb. 18.* “The Love Story,” four-act play, by Pierre Leclercq. Matinée. 
Vaudeville. 
* 18. “The Rose of Devon; or, The’ Spanish Armada ;” founded by 
John Jourdain on “ Westward Ho.” Elephant and Castle. 
“* 18. “La Doctoresse,” comedy, in three acts, by MM. Ferrier and 
Bocage. French Plays. Royalty. 


In the Provinces from January 16 to February 14, 1889. 


Feb. 2. “’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay,” operatic drama, in four acts, by John 


Henderson. Royal Theatre, Cardiff. 

» 4." “Hamlet.” The Barry Sullivan Company commenced their 
tour at the Opera House, Cork, with a production of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy. 

» 4 “Princess Diana,” emotional drama, in four acts, by Wilton 
Jones. T.R. Hull. 

» 5 “The Charlatan,” comedy, in three acts, adapted from the 
German by Mrs. John Aylmer. Torre Parish Rooms, 
Torquay. 

» 8. “A White Lie,” new play, in three acts, by Sydney Grundy. 
Royal Theatre, Nottingham. 

» 9 “Cousin Charlie,” one-act comedietta, by Miss K. M. Latimer. 
Devonshire Park Theatre, Eastbourne. 

» 11. “The Fancy Ball; or, Nubby the Q.C.,” operatic farcical 
comedy, in two acts, by Henry Wardroper. Music by William 
T. Meadows. Opera House, Ipswich. 

» 14. “Lured to London,” new play, in five acts, by W. J. Patmore 
and A. B. Moss. Lyceum, Crewe. 

» 14. “ Lelamine,” serio-comic opera, in three acts, by Edward 
Krusard, music by Alfred R. Moulton. Gaiety. Hastings. 


In Paris from January 13 to February 15, 1889 :-— 


Jan. 15. ‘Le Baiser & Moliétre,” one act apropos, in verse, by M. 
Gustav Zidler. Odéon. 
» 18. “L’Etudiant Pauvre,” Millocker’s comic opera, in three acts. 


French adaptation by MM. Milher and Numés. Menus- 
Plaisirs. 


» 19. “La Mariée Récalcitrante,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by 
M. Léon Gandillot. Déjazet. 
» 30 “La Vénus d’Arles,” three-act comic opera. Libretto by MM. 
Ferrier and Liorat, music by M. Varney. Nouveautés. 
Feb. 1. “Le Retour d’Ulysse,” opera bouffe, in three acts, words by 


M. Fabrice Carré, music by M. Raoul Pugno. Bouffes 
Parisiens. 
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Feb. 6.* “Monsieur Alphonse,” in three acts, by M. Alexandre Dumas 
‘ fils. Gymunase. 
»» 12. ‘ Marquise,” comedy, in three acts, by M. Victorien Sardou. 
Vaudeville. 
14.* “Fanny Lear,” comedy, in five acts, by MM. Henri Meilhac 
and Ludovic Halévy. Odéon. 
“La Cigale Madriléne,” comic opera, in two acts, libretto by 
M. Leon Bernoux, music by M. Joanni Perrouet. Opéra 
Comique, 
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